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GRAND HOTEL, 
BROADSTAIRS. 


Beautifully situated in unrivalled position on cliffs, overlooking 

beach and public gardens. Magnificent unobstructed sea-views 

from nearly every window. Luxurious suites with private baths. 
Fine tennis lawns. Large gardens to cliff edge. 


DO YOU USE 


LUBRICATING OIL? 


FOR A MOTOR CAR. 
FOR A GAS ENGINE. 
FOR A STEAM ENGINE. 
FOR ANY MACHINERY. 


Write stating requirements and we will 
send sample with quotation. 


You will find our prices from 50 % lower 
than you have been in the habit of paying. 


THE LONDON MOTOR GARAGE Co., Ltd., 


Lubricant Department, 


33-37, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Beware Ag Worthless Imitations. 
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LANE, ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. R:1&co. 
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BUCHANANS SCOTCH WHISKY 


For Infancy, 
Illness and 
advancing 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS’S Age. ; 


The Imperial Tobacco Co, APPEALS TO THE * * 
(of Gt, Britain & Ireland), Ltd. MOST CRITICAL TASTE 


{n 2-o0z. 
Packets, Tins, 
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Food 


Benger’s Food is for 
Infants and Invalids and 
for those whose digestive 
powers have become weakened 
by illness or advancing age. 


7™ H i gre _ If the digestive functions, however weak, can do any 
On ( ae . A ic work at all they should be given work to do to 
aah Sut DIFFERENT TO OTHERS fy : the extent of their powers. ‘Exercise strengthens, 
é (ir Py BETTER IN STYLE ; - £ but over-exercise defeats its purpose. It is here 


b E , . . 
| MORE DURABLE that Benger’s Food is so admirable. In the easy 


Ae ff 0O’SULLIV AN’S 2 ; | | process of its preparation the digestibility of Benger’s 


can be regulated to a degree of extreme nicety. 


by 
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All Cars are Pleasure 
All Roads are Good 


All Hills are Easy 
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See That The Wrapper Bears The Signature OF The Sole Agents: 


INGRAM & ROYLE, LT, Lonpon, LIVERPOOL & BRISTOL. 
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“4 Cleans the teeth easily, pleasantly, and thoroughly. 
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SOCIETY ENTERTAINS SOCIALISM 


The Earl and Countess of Warwick the other day gave a Labour members’ garden party in the grounds of Warwick Castle, in order, the ear! said, ‘to 

give them an opportunity to forget for an afternoon the wicked House of Lords and the tiresome Budget.” The above photographs show the Countess 

of Warwick, with Lady Mercy Greville (right) and her two nieces, Miss Flavia and Marigold Forbes (on either side of the countess), Inset is a snapshot of 
the earl smoking, let us hope, a Socialistic pipe of peace and goodwill 
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Kate Pragnelt 


THE HON. BRIDGET VERA BYNG 


Only daughter of the late Viscount Torrington, 

whose marriage to Mr. Frank Peyton Skipworth, 

only son of the late Mr. Archibald Skipworth and 
Mrs. Reginald Toogood, is announced 


The King’s Health. 


HOSE who have been with King 
Edward at Marienbad state that 
his Majesty has experienced very 
considerable benefit from his stay 

there this year, and the King left his 
favourite summer resort considerably better 
than when he arrived there three weeks 
ago. He has got very bronzed during 
his stay and has lost some of his weight, 
while he is sleeping a great deal better 
than was the case a few weeks ago. He 
will now take things very quietly until 
the time comes for the Court to move to 
Windsor to welcome the young King of 
Portugal, which will probably be the third 
week in November, 

tt tt 
Next veirts Visit. 


Belore the King left Marienbad last 

week-end he gave a definite promise 
to the Abbé Helmer, 
the virtual owner ol 
the spa, to visit the 
place again next year, 
so that when the usual 
crop of rumours comes 
to be published that 
the King will not go 
to Marienbad no re- 
liance need be placed 
upon them. Not only 
find 


does the King 
Marienbad do him 
more good than any 


other continental resort 
he has yet visited but 
he has a genuine liking 
for the place. Before 
the King returns cer- 
tain improvements are 
to be carried out in 
the pavilion of the 
golf club for his 
special convenience, 
and among these will 
be the building of a 


new tearoom for his 
Majesty’s exclusive 
use, 
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The King at Rufford. 
H* Majesty, journeying by the Great 

Northern, arrived at Ollerton last 
Monday, where he is the guest of Lord and 
Lady Savile for the Doncaster Races. 
Rufford Abbey, the lovely Nottinghamshire 
seat of the ‘Saviles, has many times 
received royalty within its gates. The 
present King’s visits may even now be 
considered annual affairs. “Though Rufford 
Abbey is by no means an enormous house 
it nevertheless lends itself admirably to 
entertaining. The drawing-room is very 
long and narrow, and during his Majesty’s 
visits it is set out in the evening with card 
tables all down the length of the room, the 
one at the farthest end being reserved for 
the royal WELO 


A Royal Reveae 
n the gardens, which, by the way, are of 
extreme beauty, there is a long shady 
private wall which is avoided by every- 
body during the King’s visits, and jis 
reserved solely for his “Majesty's Ss morning 
constitutional, or whither he can take any 
of his friends for a business or private 
conversation. At the conclusion of his 
Majesty’s present visit to Rufford, next 
Monday morning, he will leave Ollerton 
for York on a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Sassoon at Tulchan Lodge, and thence on 
to Balmoral. 
Princess Mary. 
It has been definitely decided that 
Princess Mary of Wales shall accom- 
pany her parents when they go’ to South 
Africa in the spring of next year. This 
will be practically the only opportunity 
that the little Princess will have of seeing 
anything of the outlying portions of the 
Empire for several years to come, since, 
unlike her brothers, she will be unab!e to 
make a formal ‘tour of the colonies. An 
important alteration has just been made 
with regard to the education of Princess 
Mary, and tlie Princess of Wales has now 
definitely decided that her daughter shall 
not be sent to a boarding school as was 
contemplated a few years ago but shall 
be educated at home — principally at 
Frogmore. 


BACK FROM THE ANTARCTIC 


Sir Philip Brocklehurst (on right), who accempanied Lieutenant Shackleton on his memorable 
journey to the South Pole, and his brother with two young friends at the Buxton Horse Show 
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Lafayeite 
A BRIDE OF LAST WEEK 


Mrs. Charles Marling, née Miss Lucia Slade, the 

only daughter of Major-General Sir John and 

Lady Slade, whose marriage to Mr. Charles 
Marling took place last week 


The Princess’s Prank. 
It is a joke in the Royal Family that 
Prince Edward of Wales is intensely 
proud of his uniform of a naval cadet and 
he wears this uponall occasions. Princess 
Mary of Wales possesses much of the 
love of mischief that characterised her 
aunt, the present Queen of Norway, in 
her younger days. Just before the summer 
vacation Prince Edward received rather a 
large parcel addressed to him in a hand 
he did not recognise. He proceeded to 
unpack this and found to his disgust that 
it contained a doll dressed in the exact 
uniform of the naval cadets and bearing, 
in the writing of his sister, a label bearing 
the words, “ Another ol them.” 
& 


A Lucky Young Man. 
|! any young man was born witha silver, 
not to say golden, spoon in his mouth 
that young man is the 
Marquis of Stafford, 
who came of age on 
August 29. He is, of 
course, the eldest son 
of the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland, 
and is heir to 1,358,coo 
acres of the annual 
value of £141,667. On 
August 27 the young 
marquis and his “beau. 
tiful mother, the present 


duchess, attended a 
féte at Trentham in 


honour of the occasion, 
and about 700 people 
were entertained and 
about 1,000 school- 
children, all belonging 
to the Duke of Suther- 


land’s Staffordshire 
estates. The family 
celebrations for this 


event will take place 
at Dunrobin towards 
the end of September 
or beginning of Octo- 
ber. 
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The Prince of Wales’s Host. 
“Lhe Mackintosh of Mackintosh, 

with whom the Prince of 
Wales has been staying at Moy 
Hall, Inverness-shire, is one of the 
most important chieftains of the 
Highlands. He is the chief of 
the Clan Chattan, and his tartan 
is black and yellow narrow stripes 
upon a red background. In the 
house itself may be seen some very 
interesting relics of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, who was often entertained 
at the hall during the stormy days 
of 45. There is also a most inte- 
resting portrait to be seen of Lady 
Mackintosh, who herself raised and 
led a regiment in his cause. The 
present Prince of Wales has olten 
visited Moy Hall. The Mackintosh 
of Mackintosh is one of his Royal 
Highness’s most personal and inti- 
mate friends, while the grouse- 
shooting offered to the royal visitor 
is among the finest in Scotland. 

bo) % cP2 
A Doncaster House Party. 
“T*he Doncaster Races, one of the 

most delightful meetings in 
the midlands, will again attract 
a great number of well-known 
people in the sporting world. As 
in previous years Lady Galway 
will entertain friends at Serlby 
Hall, though on account of her 
ladyship’s prolonged weakness after 
her serious illness the house party 
will not be so large as on former 
occasions. Captain and = Mrs. 
Skeffington Smith will be there as 
will also be Captain Kennard, 
Colonel Challoner Knox, Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip Foster, Mrs. Rankin, 
and a few others. 

te ie 


Two Rival Houses. 


“Lhe famous house of Duyeen is once more before the public 
It is just two years ago that the firm paid 


eye. 
£1,000,000 for the whole art collection 
of M. Rodolphe Kann, and now it 
has just paid half that sum for the 
collection of M. Maurice Kann. The 
brothers Kann, like the Duveens, were 
originally Dutch Jews. The latter 
house was founded years ago by the 
late Sir Joseph Duveen, originally a 
blacksmith by trade, but who emi- 
grated in his youth from Holland to 
Hull. His gifts to the British nation 
have been many, but the most popular 
was the presentation to the Tate Gal- 
lery of Sargent’s famous picture of 
Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth. 


& & 


The Return of Lord Rosebery. 
he future of that political mystery, 
Lord Rosebery, continues to be 
the one topic of conversation in parlia- 
mentary circles. It is believed in many 
quarters that the present Budget and 
the Socialistic trend of the Liberal party 
will bring his lordship back once more 
into the arena of active politics. It is 
even said that he may join the Unionist 
forces as an out-and-out tariff reformer. 
In any case his return would give a cer- 
tain dignity and restraint to present- 
day politics, which, seemingly, are sadly 
lacking in both these attributes. More- 
over, Lord Rosebery has a wonderfully 
happy knack of exactly hitting off in 
words the real thoughts which the man 
in the street finds so difficult to express. 
Let us hope that for once rumour speaks 
truly. 


Speaking at the Primrose League 
demonstration held at his seat, 


LORD LONDONDERRY LADY CASTLEREAGH 


Wynyard Park 


MURIEL VISCOUNTESS 


HELMSLEY 


Nursing one of the babies from her creche, which is 
probably the most attractive item at the Women of All 
Nations Exhibition now being held at Olympia 
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Who took a prominent part in 
the Primrose League demonstra- 
tion at Wynyard Park recently 


THE TATLER 


Out. 


Is It—or Is It Not? 
f the North Pole is at last dis- 
discovered—well, and what 
then? The mystery of that lonely 
region is removed, that is all. Lile 
loses yet another romance, and no 
one we imagine will be any the 
better, though some doubtless will 
cease to be curious. Like most 
long-anticipated things it seems to 
have been a very disappointing 
reality. Nothing but a dreary 
waste—vast, lonely, and silent. Of 
course, we are not yet sure that it 
has been discovered unless we can 
take the word of Eskimos with- 
out hesitation. We shall have to 
wait for absolute certainty until 
the second explorer goes and finds 
the banner of Stars and Stripes 
which Dr. Cook said he left there. 
Personally we rather hope that it 
will never be discovered. The 
North Pole mystery was one of the 
most attractive mysteries in the 
world. The majority of us, we 
firmly believe, subscribed money 
not for its discovery but that it 
might never be discovered. It 
will do nobody any real good, 
though the fact that there is a 
large stretch of land there upon 
which are to be found many varie- 
ties of game will interest a large 
number of sportsmen. But that 
cannot compensate the rest of us 
for a curiosity we have lost. 


The Invalid Prince. 
rince Albert of Wales, who is 
happily shaking off his recent 
attack of whooping cough, has 
always been a great favourite with 
the Queen. Probably this is due 
to some extent to the fact that in 
constitution and manner the young 


Prince is curiously like the late Duke of Clarence and Avondale, 
while there are some who see some resemblance to the late 


Duke in the Prince’s face. Froma baby 
Prince Albert has been more or less 
delicate, and in this respect is in direct 
contrast to his elder brother, Prince 
Edward, who is remarkably strong and 
robust for his years. Prince Albert may 
not be returning to Osborne. 


Back to Town. 
radually well-known people in 
society are drilting back to Lon- 
don for the opening of the autumn 
season—perhaps the most truly en- 
joyable of the year. The Pinero play 
at the St. James’s attracted a great many 
people who either came up to London 
for the event or were passing through 
at the time. In the stalls were Lady 
Maud Warrender, with Lady Katherine 
Pilkington, Sir Albert Seymour, Mrs. 
Carl Meyer, picturesque and pretty as 
usual, Sir Squire Bancroft, Sir John and 
Lady Hare, and most of the best-known 
people in the art and literary circles of 
London. 


Au Revoir. 
L-* week, to the regret of all those 
with whom they had come in 
contact, the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Sweden with the members of their 
family and suite left Charing Cross en 
voute for-their home in’Sweden. The 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught with 
Princess Patricia, Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught, and the Swedish Minister were 
present at the station to see them off. 
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SHIPPING, TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 


ORIENT LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA. 
Under Contract to carry His Majesty’s Mails. 


To FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, and BRISBANE, 
calling at 


GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Through Tickets to NEW ZEALAND and TASMANIA. 
| Tons. | London. Marseilles. | Naples. 
ORONTES........ (twin-serew) | 9023 | Sept. 17 Sept. 24 Sept. 26 
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Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


MOROCCO, 


CANARY ISLANDS and MADEIRA 


By 
R.M.S.P. Luxurious Steamers. Leaving London every Saturday 
fortnight. 22 days cruise from £21. 
For further particulars apply 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
Moorgate Street, E.C., and 82, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
FOR HEALTH 


lie O R ae: (ey G A ile; AND PLEASURE. 


THE MOST INTERESTING AND PICTURESQUE COUNTRY IN EUROPE. 
A Glorious Trip by Sea, Four Days. 

Interesting Journey by Rail, Two Days. 
UP-TO-DATE HOTELS & UNRIVALLED SCENERY. 


BUSSACO, CINTRA, OPORTO. 


Address: Overseas Association, King’s Chambers, Portugal 
Street, London, W.C. 
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Manager, Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. : 
A New Musical Play, 
OUR MISS GIBBS. 


Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


GAT THEATRE, 


““A DAY IN PARIS,?’’ Premiére Danseuse, LYDIA KYASHT. 
Spend your “Day in Paris’' at the Empire. 
SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


EMPIRE. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY at 8. 


THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Season Tickets 1, 3, 44, and 5 Guineas, Usual Agents. 
Office, Queen's Hall. 
Full Programmes for entire season from the Queen's Hall Orchestra, Ltd., 320, Regent St., W. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


Is., 2s., 35., 5s. Chappell’s Box 


IN THE CHILTERN HILLS, 500 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 


O BE LET, furnished, for six months from October 14th, a SIX-ROOMED DETACHED 
HOUSE, in its own Grounds of Two Acres, with Bathroom (hot and cold), 2 w.c.s. 
Five minutes’ walk from railway station. Apply Beck & Extis, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
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THE L. S. D. OF YACHTING AND CRUISING. By Crive Hotranp. Illustrated. 

MOTOR CAR DEVELOPMENTS, WITH THE COMING OF THE AEROPLANE. By 
Major C. G. Matson, 

SOME METHODS OF FISHING IN CHINA. By Surgeon Gorpon Moir, R.N. Illustrated. 

HIS MAJESTY'S SELLING PLATER. By the Hon. R. M. Preston. 

DEVELOPMENTS WITH BAT AND BALL. By Sir Home Gorpon, Bart. 

RACING IN HONG KONG, By R. Cuester. Illustrated. 

MY FRIEND GEORGE. By ScupAmoreE JARVIS. 

LARGER SHORE BIRDS, FROM THE SPORTSMAN'S POINT OF VIEW. 
““WuImBREL.” Illustrated. 

A MORNING'S SCHOOLING. By HErsert Joun Cove. 

ON THE HILL. By Frank Doucras. Illustrated. 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 
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By 


Illustrated. 
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AN AEROPLANE EYE-VIEW OF BLACKPOOL. 
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WHAT BLACKPOOL WILL LOOK LIKE TO THE AERONAUT 


in view of the forthcoming aeroplane meeting at the Margate of Lancashire about the middle of next month the above picture gives a very good idea 
of how the world will look when aeroplanes are as ccmmon as the popular taxi is now 
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The Royal Visitor. 
“The visit of the young King of 
Portugal will be one of the 
most interesting events of the 
autumn. Of course gossip is rife 
that his coming has something to do 
with his matrimonial prospects. Be 
that as it may there is certain to be 
a warm welcome to one who through 
one of the most terrible royal trage- 
dies of recent years was suddenly 
called upon to fill a position as 
dangerous as it is unstable. 


A Coveted Order. 


Or of the most interesting 
incidents of the young 
Monarch’s forthcoming visit will 


be his installation as Knight of 
the Garter. Incidentally it may 
also. be remarked that he will 
be the fourteenth royal personage 
who will possess this, one of the 
greatest of all honours. The only 
lady member of this order. is the 
Queen. The late King of Portugal 
was a knight, and it is probable that 
when King Manuel is invested with 
this order he will take his father’s 
stall in St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor, where one stall is always 
allotted to each knight. 


The Balmoral Hostess. 


Now that the Queen is enjoying a 

well-earned holiday in her 
native land the Princess of Wales 
will act in the capacity of hostess 
for any house party the King may 
give during the course of his stay at 
Balmoral.. Her Royal Highness will 


also accompany the Prince of Wales when the latter goes to 
South Alrica next year to open the Union Parliament. 


Dr. Jameson. 


A good _ story 
~ concerning 
Dr:} soo) Ue eds 


going around just 
now. When the 
present Premier of 
the Cape of Good 
Hope arrived in 
England a_ short 
time ago he found 
at Southampton 
that one of his 
boxes was missing 
and stepped: into 
the: luggage van 
to see if it was 
there. Presently 
the guard of the 
train came up and 
saw Dr. “ Jim” in 


the van. Theman 
touched his hat 
and said, “Beg 


pardon, sir, but 
are you Dr. Jame- 
son?” The doc- 
tor admitted the 
fact. “ Well then,” 
said the . guard, 
“please don’t get 


conducting any 
raids in my van 


in case of any in- 
ternational com- 
plications.” And 
no one enjoyed 
the joke more than 
did the doctor. 


“AIN'T HE CUTE?” 


Master E. Maxim Joubert, the seven - year - old 

grandson of Sir Hiram Maxim, who travelled un- 

accompanied from Boston, 

parents at Dulwich. Master Joubert is captain of 

a baseball team in the States, and is seen here in 
a characteristic attitude 


THE LATE LORD DE CLIFFORD 


Who met his death in a motor-car accident at Bramber near 
Brighton. Our photograph, one of the last taken, shows him 
walking with Lady de Clifford, who was Miss Eva Carrington, 
one of the beautiful girls under the Hicks management. Their 
marriage three years ago was a very romantic affair 


U.S.A., to his grand- 
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LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 


Young Charlie Taft, the son of President Taft, 

follows in his father’s footsteps in regard to his 

liking for the royal and ancient game. 

golfer Master Taft is bad to beat and runs the 

President's game very close, being almost equal 
even in the long drive 


A Terrible Accident. 
he sad death of Lord de Clifford 

has cast quite a gloom over 
society. The de Cliffords stand 
fourth in order of precedence among 
the barons of England. The late 
lord was the twenty-fifth holder of 
the title, which was first created in 
1299. The family were, however, 
very great and powerful even before . 
this time, and among them is in- 
cluded the famous Fair Rosamond 
with whom Henry II. fell in love, 
and for whom he eventually forsook 
Queen Eleanor. The family motto 
is curiously fatalistic. It is ‘“ Che 
sara sara” (What will be, will be). 
The present Lady de Clifford was 
formerly pretty Miss Eva Carrington, 
who appeared with Mr. Seymour 
Hicks as a “Gibson Girl” in The 
Catch of the Season and Bluebell in 
Fairyland. 
Lord and Lady Savile’s Guests 
to Meet the King. : 
“Phe house party at Rufford Abbey 

for the Doncaster Races include 
the Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe, 
Lord and Lady Londonderry, Lady 
Sarah Wilson, Prince Bibesco, Lord 
and Lady Dalmeny, Lord Crewe, 
Lord Annaly, Mrs. Ronald Greville, 
Miss Jane Thornhill, the Hon. Mrs. 
George Keppel, and several others. 

aed te % 

The End of the Season. 
“Lhe weather at Marienbad turned 

out almost as badly as it did 
in England last week. The season 
there has now practically come to 
an end, and a tamer one has pro- 
bably never been experienced. Mrs. 


Arthur Harter and her daughter, Mrs, Frank Belleville, were 
among the departures last week, both ladies going on direct to 


Florence. Prince 
Charles Kinsky 
has also taken his 
departure as have 
Lady Margaret 
Loder, Constance 
Lady Romney, 
and Mrs. Hall- 
Walker. 
# & 
Some September 
Weddings. 
~he Duchess of 
Buckingham 
kindly lent her 
house in Hyde 
Park Gardens for 
the reception held 
by Lord ‘Temple 
and Lady Gertrude 
Caillard after the 
marriage of their 
sister, Lady Alice 
Gore-Langton, to 
Mr. Hubert Gore- 
Langton, R.N. 
Miss Lucia Slade 
and Mr. C. M. 
Marling had a 
very quiet and 
pretty — wedding 
last Thursday at 
St. James’s, Span- 
ish Place, and a 
good many people 
were at the church 
for the ceremony. 


As@Sir™ John Slade 
gave his daughter 


away. 
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PROMINENT PEOPLE IN AND OUT OF TOWN. 


A UNIQUE SNAPSHOT OF DR. COOK, WHO CLAIMS TO HAVE REACHED THE NORTH POLE 


Dr. F. A. Cook, an American explorer who entered the arctic regions at the end of 1907 and has now arrived at Copenhagen, claims to have reached 
the North Pole-on April 21 of last year. At the time of writing there is some scientific doubt of the exploit 


SIR SQUIRE BANCROFT BROTHER TO “W. G.” HARRY LAUDER AT DUNOON 


Takes his coat off and seeks a country walk to avoid The Gloucester County Cricket Club last week A snapshot of the famous Scotch comedian who 

the heat, which was then intense. Our photograph presented Dr. E, M. Grace, who is brother to was a prominent spectator at the recent Cowal 

was taken at Marienbad before the recent spell of the famous ‘‘W. G.,” with an address and a gathering, one of the most popular contests in the 
rain set in purse of £600 north 


HIS MAJESTY’S HOSTS AT RUFFORD ABBEY AND TULCHAN LODGE 


This week the King is the guest of Lord and Lady Savile at Rufford Abbey, for Doncaster. Our picture on the left shows Lord Savile at Rufford. Next 
week his Majesty will go to Tulchan Lodge, Advie, to honour Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Sassoon with a visit. During his stay at Tulchan, which will extend 
over a week, the King will have two or three days’ shooting. Our photograph on right shows Mr. Arthur Sassoon on the moors 
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Racin: 


To-day’s St. Leger. 
OW rapidly the race for the St. 
Leger has dried up. How x- 
traordinary it is that invariably 
the promise of midsummer is 
falsified as the day of the last of the 
classics approaches. 1 remember how 
in June and July there was the pro- 
spect of a grand duel between Sceptre 
and Ard Patrick. The latter had 
won the Derby and Sceptre was only 
fourth—a position in the race which 
her then owner, I believe, cannot 
understand to this day. Both the colt 
and the filly won at Ascot, and the 
latter won and lost at Goodwood. 
There were then all the chances of a 
splendid St. Leger but the fates were 
against it. Ard Patrick had_ jarred 
himself at Ascot and he could not 
stand a St. Leger preparation. So 
Sceptre had the field to herself, though 
her starting price was the compara- 
tively long one of 7 to 2 against. 
Then as now there was an Irish candi- 
date in the field. St. Brendan kept 
Sceptre’s price long as well as adverse 
reports which her owner asked every- 
one to disbelieve; to-day the nib- 
bling at Bachelor's Double will. keep 
the “favourite’s price easier than it 
would have been. = 


t 


it % 
A Tale of Mishaps. 

es, it is really amazing how things 

have gone wrong this time. After 
Bayardo had won the Eclipse Stakes 
we seemed to be in for the finest 
St. Leger of recent years. On the 
Derby running we knew there could 
be very little between Minoru, 
Louviers, William the Fourth, and 
Valens. Would Bayardo confirm his 
two-year-old form so as to beat the 
lot of them? There was also the Irishman, 
Bachelor's Double, to reckon with, but 
that by the way. Yet by slow and painful 


degrees the race has dried up. First 
William the Fourth met with a slight 


mishap and he had to go. Ditto Bomba, 
who had placed the Ascot Gold Cup on Mr. 
Jimmy de Rothschild’s sideboard. 
Then Louviers, who was cartry- 
ing my little wager both ways, 
took to rupturing blood vessels 
in the head. The sess were 
it is true only small, but they 
were there and ee prevented 
the horse doing his best in his 
gallops. Only a miracle can get 
him home to-day, so the race has 
become reduced to a match 
between Bayardo and Minoru. 
In many respects that is a feast 
in itself. I only hope that neither 
one nor the other will go wrong 


between the writing of these 
lines and their appearance in 
print. 


tt % a 


Louviers and Vamose. 

“The case of Louviers is peculiar 
but by no means excep- 

tional. I know of a parallel one, 

and in that instance the break- 

ing of small blood vessels in the 

head most probably prevented 


the horse I have in mind from 
winning a classic race. The 


animal I refer to is Vamose, 
owned by the Duke of West- 
minster, and I know that his 


most able trainer, Willie Waugh, 


‘TACES. 


holds the view that the horse seems 
to feel the sensation coming on and 
is compelled in self-defence to go no 
faster or even to appear to stop in his 
Vamose has long been labelled an 


Howard Barrett 


COLONEL HALL-WALKER 


On left and Mr. J. Fergusson, trainer of Lily Rose, who 
won the Gimcrack Stakes at York. 


has now won the Gimcrack four times 


“incorrigible rogue,’ but I do not for a 
moment subscribe to the view generally 
accepted by many racing people. He is 
simply physically lacking in this one 
respect, and hence the reason why this 
animal of brilliant speed has his limita- 
tions so clearly defined. 


Howard Barrett 


LADY DUNDAS 


Who momentarily has her undivided attention directed from the 
excitement of the racing in order to keep an unwilling eye upon the 
movements of the inevitable snapshotter. 


taken at York on Gimcrack day 
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Colonel Hall-Walker 


The above photograph was 
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By 
soTihe Syce.° 


Bayardo or Minoru. 


Well now comes the question, What 

will win the big race to-day ? 
IXnowing the wish to be father to the 
thought I should say Minoru. The King 
has been lucky in his racing this 
year, but there must come a_ break 
just as there came a break to his long 
run of bad luck. I have always been 
a believer in Bayardo. 


2 tit tt 


A Prophecy. 


wrote enthusiastically about him 
prior to the Two Thousand 
Guineas and Derby, and I knew 
that his running in those two races. 
was not his true form. That being 
sol am most confidently going to 
anticipate his victory now. If Minoru 
is: not first or second I do not think 
he will be in the first three, and so 
satisfactory is my information about 
Bachelor's Double that I am going 
to suggest him for a place. 
® e 
Some Other Events. 


here are other interesting races 
that it is important to know 
the winners of before they are run. I 
am fairly confident that Lord Derby’s 
Cocksure II. will be returned a winner 
at Doncaster. The horse is now as well 
as ever he has been, and he may start 
by taking the Great Yorkshire Handi- 
cap. He is also in the Doncaster Cup, 
and if he can beat Dean Swift he 
will about win that too; but Dean 
Swift may for a change be first instead 
of second, and you must remember 
that it was in another weight-for-age 
affair that he did so brilliantly — I 
mean when he won the Coronation 
Cup at Epsom and made a rare example 
of White Eagle and Santo Strato. 


Aradis 


~he Gold Vase winner, Amadis, is in the 

cup race this week, and he will strip 
a well-trained animal. But Dean 
Swilt has only to give him 13 lb., 
and I think he all do it. If 
only Amadis were a couple of 
inches bigger instead of being 
a small horse! Princesse de 
Galles has been going very 
well in her work of late, and 
Richard Marsh thinks he will 
win the Park Hill Stakes om 
Friday with her. 

“Tur Sycr.” 
% co * 

At Baden-Baden. 


Eat prize money at the recent 

Baden-Baden meeting was 
divided in the proportion, roughly, 
of two-thirds to German stables. 
and one-third to French stables, 


the Germans winning about 
£13,300 to the £7,150 of the 
Gallic invaders. at he Imperial 


Graditz Stud’s stable (Germany) 
was the biggest winner, nine of 
its representatives securing races 
worth in the aggregate about 

5,000. IT'rance came second, 
M. Veil - Picard being credited 
with nearly £2,000, "and Ger- 
many a good third, Herr Wend- 
hof’s three winners bringing im 


£1,950. 
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PROMINENT PERSONALITIES AT THE BATH SHOW. 


LADY DE BLAQUIERE (ON RIGHT) A JOHN BULL AT BATH LORD AND LADY TREDEGAR 


(The latter seen in centre of picture) are interested 


Who by his attire seems to suggest a very 
in the judging of the hunters 


And a friend on their way to the grand stand on 
modern version of the famous personage 


the opening day of.the show 


Pal 
& 
$ 
we 


THE MARQUIS OF BATH (ON LEFT) LORD DE BLAQUIERE (ON EXTREME LEFT) 


Discussing with two friends the points of the two champion hunters, Broad- Captain Ashly, the late master of the Bath and County Hounds, and 
wood (winner of the trophy) and Red Sea Mrs. and Miss Horthey 


Although there was a falling off in the entries at the Bath Horse Show there was a very large gathering of well-known people who put in an 


appearance in spite of the bad weather. Hunters formed the strongest section of the show, and the competition for championship honours was very keen 
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NCLE o’ mine, what do you think 
of the weather? I think un- 
sayable things. First of all we 
have a spell of glorious-stay-out- 

of-doors-all-night-because-it-is-too-hot-to- 
sleep weather ; then the rain comes pitter- 
patter down the lane, I mean the boule- 
vards, and a sharp little wind blows round 
the corners till you feel you want to light 
a fire and get out your furs. Of course, 
mon oncle dearest, I could not be nearly as 
angry if I hadn’t ordered some perfectly 
darling foulard frocks that I haven’t been 
able to wear in‘the rain; you know it is 
so aggravating (are there two So's ROL 
one in aggravating ?) to go about in old 
tailor-mades when you ‘have what the 
dressmakers call “ creations” at home. 
I spent nearly all my rainy ae ternoons 

at the cinematograph shows that are 
found between the Place de l’Opéra and 
the Porte St. Denis. I saw some ripping 
dramas. The one that pleased me most 
was all about two young lovers and an 
old husband. The young people used 
to meet at night ina little sort of sentry 
box with a door to it that stood up ona 
high cliff—funny place for a sentry box 
and also funny thing for it to have a door. 
One night, dark and stormy of course, the 
old man follows his young wife and— 
ha, ha !—when the sentry- box door is shut 
he shoots the bolt that is on the outside 
and throws the whole affair over the cliff. 
Horrid old man! 

# a # 
t is awfully exciting though, uncle dear, 

because you see the old pepper box 
bumping down the side of the cliff and 
falling into the sea and on the rocks 
below; then the notice, “‘ Le Matin Aprés,” 
is thrown on the screen and you see two 
storm-tossed bodies floating in the shallow 
water and the débris of the sentry box. 
Oh it’s terribly tragic, and everybody 
weeps muchly. I rather hoped there 
would be another tableau and that the old 
man would be seized with remorse» and 
blow his brains out, but that pleasure was 
denied me. 


# 


# 


(re evening I went to see the new show 

at the Olympia. I enjoyed it quite 
well, thank you. Ida Rubenstein is the 
principal star. You remember, uncle, she 
came to Paris this 
summer with all 
the Russian 
dancers who 
appeared at the 
Chatelet. Gossip 
will have it that 
she is an_ irre- 
proachable femme 
du monde who 
dances because her 
dances are pure 
art and poetry of 
motion, and all 
that sort of rot. 
However, gossip 
is all wrong; as 
a matter of fact 
she ain’t not 
nuffink of a femme 
du monde, and the 
audience considers 


admit, uncle, that a woman who comes on 
to the stage wrapped up in several layers of 
different coloured chiffon and who is gra- 
dually unwound until she appears pretty 
well as Nature made her has done some- 
purely ” 


thing particularly or “ artistic. 


A CLEVER FRENCH POSTER 


By De Losques, of Mayol, the well-known Parisian 
comic singer, who is a great favourite on the 
Boulevards 


went also to Marigny, where Otero is 
still to be found. You remember I 
wrote to you about her a fortnight ago; 
she has grown rather stout since I saw 
her last. It is wonderful-the flesh she has 
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riscilla Paris. 


managed to put on in a couple of weeks, 
and the joke is that she insists that it is her 
costumier’s fault and that her dresses don’t 
suit her and make her look fat. She sworeat 
poor M. Landolf—* Tu me fais engraisser.” 
You know how world-famous Otero’s jewels 
are. One day when she was rehearsing a 
rope of pearls broke and huge pearls went 
rolling about the stage. Ore course, every- 
body scrambled alter them and routed 
them out of odd corners and inquired 
anxiously whether the correct number had 
been found. Otero smiled and exclaimed, 
“It doesn’t matter.” Then seeing tlie pro- 
found astonishment caused by her careless 
words she deigned to explain, ‘‘ These are 


my rehearsal beads—all false.”’ 
A extraordinary performance of 
Macbeth, translated by the poet of 
Pelléas et Meélisande, M. Maeterlinck, 
took place at the Abbaye de St. 
Wandrille, not far from the little town 
of Yvetot, which is celebrated in one of 
Béranger’s songs. The extraordinary 
part of the affair is that the performance 
was given not on a stage but simply in 
the rooms of the abbey, \which dates from 
the seventh century certainly but has been 
rebuilt so often and in so many styles 
that the original foundations are about 
all that remain of that period. Madame 
Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck, who was 
a most impressive Lady Macbeth, is re- 
sponsible for the idea of acting Shakspere’s 
great play in the abbey, for she professes 
a horror of stage “cardboardry,”’ and 
certainly the idea of setting the drama 
in a building of the period is -quite a 
good one. 


te at ae 


nfortunately the execution of the idea 
was difficult, and as the spectators— 
a few carefully-selected and admiring 
guests—had to move about from one 
room to another to follow the action the 
effect of 1909 fashions mixed up in the 
doorways with Scottish costumes of the 
seventh century was most inartistic; but 
as I say, uncle, the guests were carefully 
chosen and when they were requested to 
“walk this way to the bed chamber” they 
obeyed unsmilingly and applauded at the 
end of each scene in an awed speak-low-in- 
church manner. Nobody can deny that 
the affair was an 
artistic success. 
] had a_ long 
letter full of 
news from Gau- 
thier-Villars, who 
is still at Ostend, 
dear. Youremem- 
ber they stopped 
the petits jeux at 
the Palace Hotel, 
the Scala, and at 
Blankenberg; then 
they were started 
again immediately 
afterwards, but 
now they have 
been stopped for 
the second time. 
It means a terrible 
loss for the people 


her dances as fasci- who bought up 
nating simply the rights or 
because she has whatever you call 
very pretty legs it of having the 
and does not wear MLLE. TROUHEANOWA AS SALOME tables—Your 
tights. You will The well-known Russian dancer so popular in Paris, where she created an enormous sensation by her loving niece, 
never make me extraordinary Salome dance in Strauss’s opera PRISCILLA. 
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AN ARISTOCRATIC RUSSIAN BRIDE 


Who is at Present Spending her Honeymoon in England: 


i 


rene 


THE PRINCESS MICHAEL GARGARINE, NEE MLLE. SOPHIE DE RAIEVSKY 


Maid of honour to the Dowager and present Empress of Russia, whose marriage was celebrated at the family estate in the Crimea last week, The Czar 

and Czarina were present at the ceremony. The bride and bridegroom (who are shown together inset) are related by ties of blood, the bride’s mother 

being born a Princess Gargarine. The princes of Gargarine belong to one of the most distinguished and ancient families in Russia, descending direct 

from the first Czar Riourik in the ninth century. After the marriage the prince and princess departed for England, where the honeymoon is now being 

spent. The prince is an enthusiastic sportsman and.is looking forward to.a good deal of shooting over the English moors. After the honeymoon the 
prince and princess return to Copenhagen, where Prince Michael acts as secretary at the Russian Legation 
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THE RESUSCITATION OF 


residence in Paris the next night at twelve 
o'clock precisely and it will be a great 
pleasure for him to add the celebrated 


AKE a good pound and a half of the 
famous American cracksman, add 
a few drops of sauce piquante of 


French origin and flavour the 
lot with some concentrated essence of 
Sherlock Holmes, and you obtain that 
highly-diverting entertainment entitled 
Arsene Lupin. It is merely a hotch- 
potch of very old acquaintances up to 
all their old tricks, but it will be a great 
success in London at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre as it was in Paris at the Athé- 
née, chiefly because here in England 
we pride ourselves upon our fidelity to 
trusted and familiar friends. When 
Raffles escaped there can be no doubt 
that he made his way to Paris, where, 
by the way, Conan Doyle’s equally 
famous hero evidently went when he 
died. Both of them, however, have 
lost a good deal of their former resource- 
fulness, the one being content to do 
the same old mystifying tricks that so 
surprised us in days of yore, the other 
having lost a good deal of his wonderful 
instinct for tracking down crime and 
making the best of a dangerous situa- 
tion when it comes upon him; but then, 
as everybody knows, he has become a 
good deal older. 


‘The ft 


place 


& 


act of Arsene Lupin takes 
at M. Gournay - Martin’s 
ciated in Brittany. From the opening 
conversation between Mile. Germaine 
Gournay-Martin and her Russian com- 
panion, Sonia, it appears that there is 
a wedding or something of the kind in 
the air. The reason of this is rather 
difficult to discover, for although the 
prospective bridegroom is no ‘less a 
person than the Duc de Charmerace 
there is apparently so little affection 


on either side that the moment the duc and 
his fiancée’s Russian companion are alone 
good deal of what the 
Nor can 
ained by the famous 


together there is a 
Shoreditchians call 
the reason be exp 
French custom of a mariage de con- 
venance because the bride’s father, 
although apparently immensely rich, 
is so at the mercy of that mysterious 
burglar, Arséne Lupin, that the latter . 
has only to write a polite note ex- 
plaining how much he admires some 
of monsieur’s priceless possessions, 
and hey presto! that possession has 
disappeared. 


Wher Arséne Lupin condescends 

to carry off some of M. 
Gournay-Martin’s objets d’art he is 
polite enough to leave his card at 
the same time, thus making his visit 
a kind of friendly call as it were. 
Unfortunately he has also the habit 
of scrawling his name in big cha- 
racters across the wall, we presume in 
order to make it doubly clear that 
it was he who carried off the silver 
spoons, etc., though, of course, it spoils 
the wall paper somewhat. All the best 
detectives in France have tried to 
bring this famous collector of other 
people’s possessions to book but 
without success. Whatever he wants 
he takes, which is rather trying when 
one possesses the famous diamond 
necklace that formerly belonged to 
ewes de Lamballe. 


“ 


goings on.” 


Ne ef ftielass: fit when the Gour- 

nay-Martin family are preparing 
for the daughter’s nuptials there 
comes a letter from Lupin to say 
that he is going to enter monsieur’s 


Lyddell Sawyer 
MISS FRANCES DILLON 


Who is playing at the Lyceum Theatre and who has long 
been regarded as among the most promising of our 
younger generation of actresses. Miss Dillon recently 
appeared as La Pelita in Mr. Lyddell Sawyer’s play, ‘‘The 
Awakening,” in which character she is seen above 


necklace to his already wonderful collec- 
tion. One can easily imagine the con- 
sternation of the Gournay-Martins. They 
all lose their heads at the same time; 
pearl necklaces and wedding presents are 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MR. GERALD DU MAURIER 


Who last week added yet another notable success to his already 
long list of triumphs as the clever, cool-headed aristocratic 


burglar, Arsene Lupin 
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together and makes an addition. 
total 
he at once denounces. 
sort of catch-as-catch-can, 
course, the duc evades capture 
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“RAFFLES.” 


thrown about in all directions under pre- 
tence of being packed ; 
fact pocketed by the Russian companion, 


one of them is in 


who also has cauglit the complaint. 
Father and daughter and everyone else 
fly off to catch the train; the duc 
scorches to Paris in a roo- ‘hip. motor 
car, and the chateau in Brittany is left 
with only a septuagenarian caretaker to 
defend it—all of which seems a very 
silly thing to go and do—but there 
you are! 
it tit alt 
V hen the family arrive at Paris the 
next morning they find that the 
house has been ransacked, and Arséne 
Lupin hasagain damaged the drawing- 
room wall paper by writing his name 
across it. However, from that moment 
the play—as a play—begins to have 
some reason in its madness. ‘The first 
act might well have been termed a 
modern mystery play for all the light 
that could be gleaned from passing 
events. But in the third act it could 
easily be guessed that the indomitable 
Arséne was in reality no less than the 
Duc de Charmerace himself. It is 
henceforth a kind of duel of wits 
between the duc and the famous 
detective, Guerchard, with a thread of 
romance thrown in by way of the 
Russian companion as a relief. 


i it it 


(Guetchard has got Arsene Lupin on 

the brain, and now from the fact 
that the duc has taken a great deal 
longer to reach Paris than was neces- 
sary, and that one of his brand of 
cigarettes was found just outside the 
house, and that a motor car had been 
seen waiting outside in the early hours 
of the morning, he puts two and two 
Thesum 
is the Duc de Charmerace, whom 
Then follows a 
in which, of 
as was 
only likely, seeing the part was taken 
by Mr. Gerald du Maurier, who once 


Jee ee 
“The last act hie us in the flat of 
the Duc de Charmerace alias 
Arséne Lupin, and here we discover 
a mysterious lilt, a sliding bookcase, 
quick-change artists, and all the rest 
of them. There is a good deal of 
rushing in and out of doors after 
the manner of a Palais Royale farce, 
only instead of being husbands and 
wives they are detectives and de- 
tected. The last scene of all depicts 
the extraordinary <Arséne Lupin 
holding a handlul of police at bay 
with an inflated india-rubber ball 
got up to look like a bomb. As he 
does so he pushes back the book- 
case and steps into the lift hidden 
behind it, which, by the way, was 
a change from the clock in Raffles 
and spoke worlds for the authors’ 
ingenuity. The lift goes down but 
immediately reappears again empty. 
The detective and his men get into 
it and it at once goes up, w hereupon 
Arsene Lupin returns disguised as 
the detective, Guerchard, himself and 
at once releases all the servants 
under arrest, marches the police out 
of the flat with a great air, flies 
into the arms of his former fiancée’s 
Russian companion, whom he loves, 
seizes somebody else’s motor car, and 
leaves us all to cheer him and cheer 
again. 
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A HALF-A-MILLION-DOLLAR WAR GAME 


American Troops on their Autumn Mancvuvres. 


A BATTERY OF “RED” ARTILLERY REPELLING AN ATTACK OF ‘*BLUES” 


OFFICERS OF THE ‘'REDS"” IN CONSULTATION RESTING ON THE ROADSIDE AFTER A FORCED MARCH 
The two figures on right are Colonel Appleton of New York and General’ General Bliss and his staff are seen (mounted) on left of picture riding on 
Bliss (pointing) in advance 


ON THE QUI VIVE—THE ‘*BLUES” GUARDING A RAILWAY TRACK AGAINST THE ‘‘REDS” 


The “Red” army which has been engaged in mimic warfare in Massachusetts is formed of troops from New York, New Jersey, and the district of 
Columbia. This army endeavoured to capture Boston. The “Blue” army is made up of Massachusetts troops and coast artillery, who acted as 
defenders. The manceuvres are estimated to be the most costly war game the American Government has ever sanctioned, and from first to last considerably 


over 500,000 dollars will be snent 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS. 


A Mystifying Volume. 

F directly after reading Mr. Felix 
Clay’s new book, “The ‘Origin of the 
Sense of Beauty ” (Smith, Elder), some 
inquisitive person had suddenly 

buttonholed me and asked, ‘‘ Well, and 
what is his theory of the origin?” I should 
have looked at him more or less blankly 
for a minute, suddenly complained of 
headache, swallowed an antipyrin powder, 
and gone immediately to bed. That does 
not mean to say, however, that I was not 
interested in Mr. Clay’s book. I was—very 
interested indeed. Like the curate’s egg 
in the hackneyed story parts of it were 
excellent. The only thing about it was— 
and here let me confess it at once—I got 
so hopelessly lost in the authors “ pro- 


pounding” that I failed entirely to follow 
his “ theory.” 
& & 


An Avalanche of Words. 


t may be that my mental endowment 
does not contain sufficient phos- 
phorus for books of this kind, or it may 
be that I was so interested in the various 
parts that I completely lost sight of the 
whole; it may even have. been the 
weather, which at the time was beyond 
all human vocabulary to describe fitly ; or, 
again, it may have been that I was 
upset by so many lengthy sentences 
of this description: “So far we have 


attempted to confine ourselves somewhat . 


rigidly to the consideration of the sense of 
beauty in its simplest possible form as a 
direct sense response, and as far as possible 
to discount the part played by the intel- 
lectual faculties in order to keep clearly in 
view the fact that it is this innate power 
of appreciation which is at the bottom of 
the problem of taste in regard to the 
beautiful; but as we have already pointed 
out although we can theoretically make 
some distinction it is practically a matter 
of extreme difficulty to keep the simple, 
sensuous response clear of the innumerable 
little ideas that come: flocking into the 
mind, and which are so apt to be con- 
sidered the source of the feeling of pleasure 
in the beautiful owing to the rapidity 
with which they monopolise the attention.” 
ue i ha 

Interesting but Wordy. 
It is precisely these “innumerable little 

ideas that come flocking into the 
mind’ which render Mr. Felix Clay’s 
book so difficult for the ordinary reader 
to understand at all clearly. Each chap- 
ter as it comes is most interesting in itself, 
but the relationship it bears to the main 
point at issue, which I take it is that “the 
highest forms of art and the love of the 
beautiful grow continuously from the 
original sensuous response” is most de- 
cidedly difficult to follow. Moreover, the 
superabundance of words devoted to each 
idea’ as it comes is so immense that 
in many instances it lies completely 
buried beneath them, and as most people 
we believe find the results of this. ‘‘sen- 
suous response’ so much more interesting 
than the response itself they may be 
tempted to skip all those passages whose 
real meaning at first reading is not quite 
clear. Nevertheless, there is much _ of 
undoubted interest in this. attractive 
volume, and it is certainly one to read. 

at % * 

Thoughts from ‘‘ The Origin of the Sense 

of Beauty.” 
sf Mest people will be found to make up 

their minds first, and then look 

about for reasons in order to justify the 
opinion,” 


“A new thought or a new point of 
view, however logically unassailable, 
periods of time for its 


may require long 
general adoption.” 
‘Art is reason propagating itself.” 
i=) te) 


MADAME GEORGETTE LEBLANC MAETERLINCK 


The talented wife of the wonderful Belgian poet. 

Madame Maeterlinck originally started her artistic 

career as a singer and appeared at the Opera 

Comique and La Monnaie at Brussels. She 

generally plays the title-rdles in all her husband’s 
new dramatic works 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


The celebrated writer and poet, sometimes called 
the Belgian Shakspere. He has recently made a 
beautiful translation of Shakspere’s ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
in which his wife and a magnificent company of 
French actors and actresses appeared. The per- 
formance was given in M. Maeterlinck’s wonderful 

historical old house, the abbey of St. Wandrille 
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By R. Ming. 


“Art must be native, genuine, in- 
evitable ; but to be soit must be expressive 
of real, genuinely-felt emotions.” 

“No art can be noble which is in- 
capable of expressing thought, and the 
nobler the thought the nobler the art.” 

“Art is action which, transcending the 
body, renders the world a more congenial 
stimulus to the soul.” 

“Perfect correspondence of organism 
to environment would be perfect life.” 

‘The right touch of mystical imagina- 


tion will give us that sense of something 


beyond which adds a feeling of depth and 
worth to the everyday world.” 
co at . te 

A Summer Volume. 
At first it had been our intention to 

keep Messrs. A. and C. Black’s 
beautifully-illustrated edition of Alfred 
Austin’s book, “ Haunts of Ancient Peace,” 
until the autumn. “With cold feet, red 
noses, and the world obliterated from our 
eyes by a cone and yellow fog the 
attraction of the book would, we con- 
sidered, have been quite irresistible. But 
really, judging by the temperature and 
the general aspect of climatic conditions 
outside, we might just as well be in 
January as September; so we have been 


reading the fascinating volume during 
the past week and _ have thoroughly 


enjoyed ourselves. It is very charming 
indeed, almost as charming in fact as the 
same author's “ The Garden that I Love,” 
which is saying a great deal. It isa 
book, too, for long quiet evenings after 
the work of the day i is done; moreover, it 
can be euieyed by all, while as for the 
many really beautiful illustrations in 
water colour by Miss Agnes Locke they 
are a perfect feast for the eye and add 
greatly to the attractiveness of this 
del anehilly watten volume. 
tt # Se 
he Unseen Thing” (Werner Laurie), 
by Anthony Dyllington, is rather 
an over-coloured affair. It concerns a 
young man whose horror at any object 
ugly or deformed is so great that he 
throws over the girl he had promised to 
marry because on the night when their 
engagement is publicly announced she 
meets with an accident and becomes a 
cripple. Afterwards we are taken to the 
villa on the Riviera where the young 
man’s parents live, and here we find the 
whole household plunged in such sonibre, 
unmitigated gloom that one becomes 
quite curious to know exactly the cause of 
it all. When that knowledge arrives, as 
it does long before the end of the story, 
one’s interest in the young man and his 
“nerves” quickly wanes, while the rest 
of the book is devoted to showing how 
in a novel—no matter what horrors had 
gone before—everything as a matter of 
course “comes right in the end,” which 
after all is just as it should be, though it 
can hardly be considered a_ truthful 
resemblance of real life. 
Thoughts from ‘‘ The Unseen Thing.” 
iY The old flavour of young romance is 
the oldest thing in the world.” 

“As long as the world continues to 
exist the abnormal will shock and puzzle 
and distress the normal.” 

“Many people do not much respect the 
truth when they see an opportunity of 
being amusing.” 

“We build houses of hope and are left 
with them on our hands when the hope 
that built them is dead, and we go on 
living in them because we have no heart 
to build others.” 


(Continued on p. 270) 
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WHERE DO WE COME IN? 


THE VAST CROWD WHO WITNESSED THE TRIUMPHANT ENTRY OF THE “ZEPPELIN Ill.” INTO BERLIN 


After an eventful voyage from Friedrichshafen, on Lake Constance, the ‘‘ Zeppelin Ill.’’ has undertaken what her two predecessors failed to accomplish 

and arrived at Berlin in comparative safety. Count Zeppelin was warmly welcomed by the Kaiser (a photograph of whom is inset), and as will be seen 

above his subjects gave the intrepid count a no less enthusiastic reception. On the return journey from Berlin the ‘‘Zeppelin Ill.” sustained rather 
a bad accident and came down near Buelzig, but after some delay repairs were satisfactorily effected 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


Literary Mysteries. 

mong the many mysteries of the modern 
= literary output those devoted to self- 
culture are surely the most unaccountable. 
That there should be found men to write 
these books is, of course, quite natural, 
seeing that it is obviously to satisfy a 
“demand”; but that there should be a 
certain semi-educated class so grossly 
ignorant in the matter as to believe that 
they can become cultured and _ refined 
merely by reading a book and following 
its directions is, to say the least of it, very 
remarkable. We can remember quite 
recently coming across a number of these 
volumes whose titles, if we recollect 
aright, were ‘‘ How to Listen to 
Music,’ “How to Appreciate Pic- 
tures,’ “How to Succeed in Life,” 
and “ How to Converse Well,” and 
to these have now been added the 
inevitable literary “ How” bearing 
the presumptuous title of, “ Literary 
Taste: How to Form It.” (“New 
Age” Press). It comes from the pen 
of Mr. Arnold Bennett, and during its 
perusal we tried bravely to think 
of that clever play, What the Public 
Wants, and that most amusing im- 
probability, The Great Babylon Hotel, 
in order to forgive him the following : 
“And the A.V. of the Bible, which 
you now read, not as your fore- 
fathers read it, but with an esthetic 
delight, especially in the Apocrypha ! 
You remember, ‘Whatsoever is 
brought upon thee, take cheerfully, 
and be patient when thou art 
changed to a low estate. For gold 
is tried in the fire and acceptable 
men in the furnace of adversity ’— 
and yet you are ready to lie down 


’ 


and die because a woman has 
scorned you! -Go to!” Well, he 
might possibly have said “Go 


hon!”’—though that would have 
been the end of all things. 
tt te 
They Have their Uses. 
f course, these kind of books are 
useful in their way, if only to 
explain to us the presence of so 
many unutterable bores living in 
our midst. Fancy going to hear 
Tristan und Isolde or a Chopin 
recital given by Pachmann, or Mary 
Garden singing Melisande, with a 
person who had LEARNT. HOW to 
listen to music; or again, imagine 
visiting the picture galleries in the 
Louvre or the Prada in Madrid with 
someone who had imbibed for a 
shilling the correct way of looking 
at pictures. Add to these a-long 
day in the country spent with somebody 
who had been taught how to converse 
and such tortures could well be added to 
those included by Dante in his “‘ Inferno.” 
or Ht oc 
The Delight of Long Evenings. 
urely one of the greatest compensations 
which autumn—now, alas, so quickly 
approaching—offers to us are those long, 
peaceful, fire-lit evenings, when over the 
burning embers one talks to some very 
dear and cherished friend of those petites 
choses intimes which lie in us hidden away 
from the world, but which play so impor- 
tant a part in the silence of our inner 
lives. Sometimes, however, it may happen 
that our companion over the fire is not a 
real friend, at least, not in the diviner 
sense, but just someone who has crossed 
for the nonce the borderland of mere 
acquaintance. eo 


ea | 


eee Ae 
if 
| 


Literary Taste—‘‘a Treatment.” 
ancy then how great the shock would 
be if when talking of art, or 
music, or literature he should suddenly 
display for our benefit an enthusiasm for 
their beauties culled from the pages of a 
book. Mr. Arnold Bennett was right 
when he spoke of this formation of lite- 
rary taste of his as “a treatment.” It is 
indeed. Ignorance in all forms of art is 
bad, but an artificial “cure” for it is a 
hundred times worse. Verily if we ever 
have the misfortune to be buttonholed in 
a non-stop run between London and 
Glasgow by one of these book-formed 


THE HON. MRS. ERNEST BOWES LYON 


And her daughter, Miss Ernestine Bowes Lyon, who is rapidly 


becoming known as a brilliant amateur actress 


literary men of taste and culture some- 
body’s blood will be spilt in the compart- 
ment for a certainty. 


A Superb Volume. 
rom Mr. T. Werner Laurie we have 
just received a most superbly-illus- 
trated volume entitled ‘“ The Decoration 
and Furniture of English Mansions during 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies.” It is written by Mr. Francis 
Lenygon and is one of the most interesting 
and instructive books on the subject we 
have ever come across. It should be in 
the hands of all those many people who 
are interested either directly or indirectly 
in the most famous periods of English 
furniture and decoration. It is a book 
likely to be deservedly treasured by all 
enthusiasts. 
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Interesting Essays. 
M: Macphail will be remembered as 
the brilliant and witty author of 
“Essays in Puritanism,’ which made his 
name so infamous among the moralists of 
Boston, U.S.A. We have now belore us 
another work of his entitled ‘‘ Essays in 
Politics” (Longmans), which contains 
many carefully - written and pointed 
articles dealing with the uneasy and per- 
plexed mind of the modern Canadian. 
Half poet, half rhetorician, Mr. Macphail 
is invariably interesting, while those who 
study these delightful essays will find 


much that is highly instructive as well. 


It is a most entertaining and en- 
lightening book upon subjects little 
known or understood by the 
average stay-at-home Englishman 
and one likely to be widely read 
and discussed. 

ca tt 
Cheaper and Cheaper Still. 

o those who will have the 

patience to wait it almost 
seems that before long we shali have 
our fiction “thrown at our heads” 
as it were. Messrs. Nelson’s admi- 
rable sevenpenny editions of modern 
works have been long appreciated by 
the general public, and more recently 
Messrs. Macmillan have _ reissued 
many of their most famous publica- 
tions in fiction at the same cheap 
rate. For a commencement their 
series is quite admirable. It contains 
the ever-charming “ Elizabeth and 
her German Garden,’ the popular 
classic ot childhood, ‘“ Misunder- 
stood,” Mrs. Edith Wharton’s really 
wonderful study of American society, 
‘©The House of Mirth,” Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett’s best novel, ‘The Forest 
Lovers,’’ and several more almost if 
not equally good. 

% i % 
In the Domains of New Fiction. 
Ory. a week or two ago Mr. 

William Heinemann issued 
Hall’Caine’s latest work, ‘‘ The White 
Prophet,” which will certainly have 
an enormous circulation chiefly on 
account of the popularity of the 
author, but will be interesting to 
others if only to show how difficult 
it is for a statesman to grapple with 
the affairs of a conquered country ° 
alter many years and how easy for 
a tourist to find a solution of every 
difficulty within the space of a few 
weeks. From the same firm we have 
now received a new and most in- 
teresting novel from the pen of Mr. 
Philip Gibbs entitled “The Street 
of Adventure,’ which is issued at the 
cheap rate of three shillings and is ad- 
mirably bound and printed. Where all 
this cutting down will stop, and whether 
the authors themselves will be the gainers 
it is as yet too early to say; but there 
can be no doubt that the reading public 
will quickly take advantage of the present 
reduction by not depending for their 
books as much as formerly upon the 
kindness of the circulating library. 
Some Interesting New Books. 
HE Brrit-Toppers. By André Cas- 


taigne. (AZLills and Boon.) 
A Doe’s Lire 1n Burma. By “The 
Dog.” (Drane.) 
SuccessruL Darry Work. By A. T. 
Mathews. (Rebman.) 
RoLtr tHe Impupent. By Coragh 
Travers. (Long.) 
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By Will Owen. 


THE ROUGH. 


IN 


Interested Wayfarer: Lost yer ball, governor? 


No; I’ve lost my bag 


The Professor 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. No. LXX.—The Princess Bliicher of Wahlstadt. 


EAR PRINCESS, — Most of my 
letters are addressed to English- 
women, but there is a well-worn 
proverb which tells us that every 

tule has its exception, and in these days 
we are nothing if not cosmopolitan. So 
although you are Russian by birth and 
Prussian by marriage yet I shall address 
you as one of ourselyes and as a pro- 
minent figure in the world of London. 
And while on the subject it may be said 
that Russian women seem safe to be social 
successes. Countess Benckendorff is 
one of our most popular ambas- 
sadresses and Lady Weardale, our 
Russian peeress, has many friends and 
attracts her meed of interest and 
admiration, for women of your race 
are often handsome and almost always 
bright, clever, good talkers and first- 
rate linguists (the rather cynical reason 
given for this last-named talent is that 
the Russian language is one of the 
most difficult in existence); also a 
Russian woman is apt to have grace 
of manner and what may be termed 
an all-round fascination. 

Well, now I must begin on your 
life history. You were born Princess 
Wanda Ladziwill, a daughter of 
Prince and Princess Radziwill of St. 
Petersburg. Of your early years | 
know little or nothing, but imagine 
that you lived in a smart set and spent 
most of your time in the Russian 
capital. However, you were blessed, 
or the reverse, with a clever managing 
mother, who herself still young and 
charming got rid of a grown-up 
daughter in the most approved man- 
ner, for when you were a mere chit 
of sixteen she married you to the 
rich and powerful Prince Bliicher of 
Wahlstadt. He had then passed his 
fifty-ninth birthday, sq was forty- 
three years your senior, was at that 
time the father of seven children, and 
had already been twice a bridegroom. 
This seems a May-and-December marriage 
with a vengeance. However, the wind is 
often tempered to the shorn lamb, and 
women as we know are the most adapt- 
able of creatures, for you have made a 
success of your life and seem to live a 
Darby - and - Joan existence with your 
elderly husband; and having several 
children of yourown you have courageously 
added to his numerous family. 

Now I shall have my usual say on your 
looks and general appearance. Hand- 
some I will not call you as you are rather 
small and short and have features that are 
by no means regular. But your eyes are 
fine, your hair thick and pretty, and you 
have a clear, fresh complexion, and best of 
all your face is bright and animated, your 
figure is good, and your manners charm- 
ing; and these three assets areas we know 
often more useful than definite. beauty. 
Anyhow, you have much in your favour, 
and you dress well and show yourself off 
to the best advantage, and you seem to 
fit with a nicety into the smart world of 
London. Also you have many social 
gifts and are really a marvellous linguist, 
for you speak with much fluency English, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, can 
tall well, are highly educated, and have a 
wide fund of general information. In fact, 
you are clever and brilliant and are 
reckoned the best of good company. 
But after all not much of your time is 
spent in London, for you are often with 
your husband on his estates, and then, 


strange to say, you are an_ islander, 
for Prince Bliichcr owns the islet of 
Herm in the Channel, and makes a home 
there for many months of the year with 
his youthful family. Herm seems almost 
unknown, and _is practically unvisited ex- 
cept by small parties of trippers from the 
other islands, and even these are not 
allowed to pass high-water mark. The 
island is only a mile anda half bya mile 
in extent and has few trees but a fairly 
rich vegetation. There is no sort of sport, 


ie Langfier 
THE PRINCESS BLUCHER OF WAHLSTADT 


but you and your husband often entertain 
an amusing party of visitors, and a con- 
nection with the outside world is main- 
tained by means of a small steam yacht, 
which meets the mail boats at Guernsey. 
A few years ago the prince imported into 
Herm a few kangaroos, but as usually 
happens most of them were shot by some 
idle miscreant, who was, however, prose- 
cuted for the offence. This reminds me 
that beavers and kangaroos were once 
introduced by Lord Bute into the Isle of 
Rothesay, but he had no sort of success 
with their acclimatisation. Indeed, such 
an experiment usually ends in disappoint- 
ment. 

As I said before Prince Bliicher is 
extremely rich and you have many precious 
possessions. First among these is a 
wondrous one-row pearl necklace, a rather 
long affair which is often worn as a rope 
over the shoulders, and this ornament is 
of great value as there are 228 pearls 
perfect in form and colour, and each pearl 
is worth £400. Then you also own some 
almost priceless lace that was given to 
your husband’s great - grandfather, the 
famous Field-Marshal Blticher, after the 
Battle of Waterloo. Among this lace are 
fifty yards of point d’Alengon worth many 
thousand francs a yard, and also a long 
piece of Brussels point that has been 
valued at the almost fabulous price of 
15,000 francs a yard. 

These dainty fabrics are, of course, too 
precious for ordinary wear, but you, how- 
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ever, made use of them for trimming your 
court train on more than one occasion. 
And you also possess a watch in the top 
of a walking stick which once belonged to 
the great Blticher. This watch is set in 
diamonds and forms the top of the stick ; 
but you, like a true woman, are practical 
and thought that it should be made to 
serve two purposes, so you had a screw 
attached in order that the watch could be 
taken off at will and made into the top of 
a parasol, and this neat device has proved 
convenient. And Prince Bliicher pre- 
serves to this day the big and com- 
fortably-cushioned carriage in which 
his great ancestor left the scene of his 
triumphs after the Battle of Waterloo. 
His castle in Silesia is a historic pile, 
and many primitive customs have 
been maintained up to the present 
period. Indeed, the story goes that up 
to 1848 no servants were kept in the 
old mansion, but poor folk used to 
come up from the village and do the 
daily work for their lords and ladies, 
a veritable relic of the system of 
serfdom. And Prince Bliicher has 
also estates in Austria which are said 
to bring him in a vast revenue. 

It is interesting to note that one 
of your stepchildren, Count Bliicher, 
who has very artistic tastes and has a 
wonderlul gift for portraying archi- 
tectural interiors with brush and pen, 
married the beautiful Miss Bretherton, 
a daughter of Stapleton-Bretherton, one 
of our oldest and most distinguished 
Catholic families, and they have a 
charming house in south-west London. 

Now I must say a word as to some 
of your charming domestic qualities. 
Although so young and married to 
an old husband you are the best of 
wives and also the kindest and most 
careful of mothers. And even when 
in London you may often be seen 
driving your young folks about in 
a brougham or taxicab; and you 
move with the times and have of late 
taken to ballooning, for I, mot qui vous 
parle, not long ago saw you go up in 
a balloon with Mrs. Assheton Harbord 
from the grounds at Hurlingham. So you 
as it were make the best of both worlds, 
do your duty with a will, and at the same 
time lead a pleasant life, are dressed and 
jewelled to perfection, own a couple of 
castles, and no doubt know the delights 
that are said to fall to the lot of the typical 
“old man’s darling.” 

Now before I end I must do a bit of 
history and recount some of the brave 
deeds of your husband’s famous forebear. 
He was born in Wahlstadt in 1742, and 
when only fifteen joined a regiment of 
Swedish hussars. He had some ups and 
downs, but later in life fought as a colonel 
of hussars against the French on the 
Rhine, and soon gained great fame asa 
leader of cavalry. Then in 1813 he won 
great glory in the Battle of Leipzig, and 
during the next year had several successful 
encounters with Napoleon. But the 
moment of his life came at Waterloo, when. 
his timely appearance on the field com- 
pleted the signal victory of the Duke of 
Wellington. Of course, his fame was 
made, and to reward his services a new 
order was created by Frederick William 
Ill. of Prussia.—I remain, dear Princess,. 
your Highness’s obedient servant, Canpipa. 


* eT 
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DOWN ZUMMERZET WAY. By Geo. Belcher. 


Well-informed Native: Oi minds the time when us didn’t zee things like yew about, zur 
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PYJAMAS AND PARLIAMENT—WHAT NEXT? 
By Spencer Leigh Hughes. 


HERE is reason to believe that the 
President of the Board of Trade 
read, in common with all other 
right-minded politicians, what I 

had to say last week about dress in the 
House of Commons, for very soon after 
that article was written the right hon. 
gentleman was the subject of what may 
be called sartorial controversy during an 
all-night sitting. It was about three in 
the morning when Mr. Churchill hurried 
into the House in answer to the jingling 
summons of the division bell ; his hair was 
tossed and rumpled, he appeared to have 
been suddenly aroused from sleep, and 
behold a member declared that the young 
minister was wearing pyjamas. 


tt % % 


Aye and No. 
[ sstantly this became a party question, 

for the stalwarts of the Opposition 
maintained that they were 
really and truly pyjamas within 
the meaning of the Act, while 
the Government champions 
strenuously denied that the 
garment or garments could be 


so described with truth. And 
so for some time the battle 
raged across the floor. “ They 


are pyjamas,’: shouted one side ; 
“They are not pyjamas,” roared 
the other, and so thus deep 
called unto deep. Meantime 
the right hon. gentleman chiefly 
concerned said nothing, but he 
did what Cabinet Ministers 
seldom do—he blushed. 


it & 


The Solemn Truth. 
[. regard to incidents in 
Parliament I always labour 
to ascertain and to tell the 
solemn truth, and in doing this 
I occupy a position of magni- 
ficent isolation. Let me there- 
fore state for the benefit of the 
muse of history that  -Mr. 
Churchill did not wear pyjamas 
on the memorable occasion in 
question. At the same time | 
readily admit that those who 
took the affirmative side in this 
great controversy had reason 
for the faith that was in them 
as the President of the Board 
of Trade had on a rather tricky 
pink shirt with a soft collar. 
Thus one may almost use the 
Halsbury phrase and say that 
wearing “a sort of” pyjamas. 


he was 


Working Against the Collar. 
o work against the collar is always 
hard, and when the collar is as stiff 

as steel it presents unusual difficulties to 
the parliamentary orator. When Lord 
Althorp was Mr. Bobby Spencer, M.P., 
and one of the glories of the House of 
Commons, his collar was admitted by all 
to be superb, but it was generally sup- 
posed to have hindered him from ever 
addressing the House at any length. I 
know well enough that caricaturists have 
created a legend to the effect that Mr. 
Gladstone wore huge collars, and it is 
true that they were rather extensive, but 
they were not stiff and they were loose ; 


boat-like shoes. 
photograph was taken. 


moreover, they moved round his neck at 
the orator’s will. Thus they did not in 
any way contradict the general truth that 
rigid collars and oratory are incompatible 
in Parliament. 


Clearing for Action. 
ome years ago the House rejoiced in 
the possession of a mighty orator by 
name Sir William Allan, and when he 
intended to speak he used to retire for 
a few moments in order to remove his 
collar. This he called “ clearing his neck 
for action,’ and as he had a head of 
hair like the shaggy mane of a lion and 
an enormous beard few members ever 
detected his collarless condition. Many 
a time he has confided to me the fact that 
he could not have let himself go in a 
“fine careless rapture”’ had it not been 
for the precautionary relief which I have 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPORT—WATER-WALKING 


Which is becoming avery popular pastime in some parts of America. The 
man shown in our picture walked over a hundred miles on water with his 
He was just finishing a five-mile walk when the above 
The boat shoes are hollow and watertight. 
of flaps on the bottom of the shoes which close up when a stride forward 
is made and open up against the resistance of the water after a backward 
stroke is the scheme of navigation. 


tion is about 15 ft. a minute 


described. And now members who wish 
to speak and yet have no desire to remove 
the collar have compromised even as 
Mr. Churchill did the other night and 
wear collars that are soft. 


ir = 


All Right Underneath. 


I hope the reader will notice that I have 

put it on record that Mr. Churchill 
did actually wear a shirt. I wish to insist 
on that because unworthy gossipers have 
told evil tales about him in regard to this 
point. We live in revolutionary and 
democratic days I know, but I doubt if 
even in this Parliament a government 
would last long if it became known that 
a member of the Cabinet entered the 
House shirtless. 
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In dead water the rate of naviga- 


Shirtless and Ashamed. 


M:: Dooley tells a tale about a 

populist convention when all the 
delegates save one sat in their shirt sleeves, 
and the one exception wore a tightly- 
buttoned coat. This aroused suspicion 
and he was denounced as a “ gold bug,” 
a euphemistic phrase meaning a mil- 
lionaire. He was regarded as giving 
himself haughty airs, but he explained to 
the president that he wore a coat because 
he had no_ shirt, and the president 
announced that ‘our comrade is all right 
underneath.” Such a view would not be 
entertained by the Speaker of the House 
of Commons. 


e e cy 


The Irritation of the Shirt. 


he moralists of old who wished to 
inflict penance on the wrongdoer 
used to make him wear an 
irritating shirt, and one of the 
oldest of our English writers, 
John Heywood, declared more 
than three centuries ago :— 


The loss of wealth is loss of dirt, 
As sages in all times assert ; 

The happy man’s without a shirt. 
And it may be that this gar- 
ment in its old unyielding and 
rigid form has had something 
to do with regrettable scenes 
in Parliament. Thus though 
gentlemen of the old school 
may frown upon the movye- 
ment in the direction of the 
soft shirt I am inclined to think 
that this movement is in the 
right direction. 


co co 


I Draw the Line at Pyjamas. 


/A\ t the same time I still draw 
= the line at pyjamas in 
the House. I know well 
enough that logicians may urge 
that if the soft shirt be ad- 
mitted and if the collar may 
be removed in order to give 
the throat full play there is 
no good reason why these other 
convenient garments should be 
barred. I admit this, but logic 
has little to do with the cus- 
toms and methods, and still 
less with the conclusions, of the 
House of Commons. There is, 
however, no finality in these 
things, and now that it has been said— 
though said incorrectly—that an occupant 
of the Treasury bench has entered the 
House arrayed in the manner indicated, 
troublesome men will say, “ Why not?” 


Schmidt 


A series 
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The Look of the Thing. 


Then. once members begin to dally 
with the notion we may be sure 
that before long some daring pioneer will 
cross the Rubicon—a narrow Rubicon 
too—which separates the soft shirt from 
the other thing, and after that who knows 
what quaint and fearsome costumes may 
not allront the sedate Mother of Parlia- 
ments? Mr. Churchill was not guilty, I 
know, but it would have been better had 
he avoided the appearance of evil. 
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AN OLD, OLD STORY. By Hilda Cowham. 


‘I love you, Angelina. By this noble tree | swear that | have never loved before!” 
‘It’s a chestnut tree, Edwin” 
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ORES 


No. III._No. —, Berkeley Square, W. 


there are two haunted houses in 

Berkeley Square. The other day I re- 

ceived a letter from a gentleman 
greatly interested in my recent work, “ Some 
Haunted Houses of England and Wales.” 

OF course I consented to an interview ; 
it is always interesting to meet people 
who have had actual encounters with the 
superphysical, and I went to the Hotel 
Roland where he was staying. 

“T have only encountered the super- 
physical once,” he said; “it appalled me. 
I cannot efface it from my memory. 
Another such ordeal would kill me. 

“The incident took place three years 
ago; my companion was a doctor, 
Leslie Merrick. 

“We had both been very anxious 
to investigate the hauntings in 
Berkeley Square and were delighted 
beyond measure when the owner of 
No. — invited us to spend a night 
there. 

“ We had set apart the evening of 
November 5 for our enterprise and 
arrived at the house about eight 
vo’clock. Neither of us had any idea 
_as to the nature of the hauntings, nor 
did we for one moment think the 
phenomena could be other than 
phantasms of the dead; we had no 
notion of any other type of ghost. 
We explored the gloomy house from 
top to bottom, eventually deciding 
to spend the night in a large back 
‘bedroom which we both agreed was 
the most likely-looking spot for a 
ghostly visitation. We made our- 
-selves as comfortable as the circum- 
stances permitted, Merrick selecting 
the bed —a tremendous old four- 
poster—for his post of observation, 
-and Ian ottoman at the foot of it. 
We shut the door and waited. 

“Every now and then the hush 
was broken by one of those ominous 
-creakings that so often arouse one’s 
attention in the depth of the night 
and are so strangely unaccountable. 

“Once I ‘thought I heard the 
handle of a door gently turned and 
once the light in Merrick’s hand 
wavered, and once again—but there, 
our nerves were in such a state of 
tension that the most trivial noise 
might easily have passed for a 
Brobdingnagian bellow. 

“The atmosphere grew steadily colder 
as the night advanced. At midnight it 
must have been freezing. 

“An irrepressible tremor now peryaded 
my frame. I felt sure we were no longer 
alone in the house but that something— 
something, Mr. O'Donnell, to which I 
could not assign a name—had suddenly 
and surreptitiously entered the !ower 
premises. 

“T glanced at Merrick; the lantern was 
shaking in his hand, his face was ghastly. 
I did not speak to him—I wanted, I 
even longed, to do so—but I dared not; I 
was afraid of my own voice. 

“ Overpowered by this intense feeling of 
horror, augmented if anything by the pre- 
sence of Merrick, whose alarm was incon- 
ceivably terrifying, | was compelled to 
keep my seat and wait. 

“Out of the indefinable there at length 
developed something definite—a sound on 
the staircase, soft, heavy, and suggestive 
of a crawling horror. 

“Tt ascended slowly nearer and nearer. 
I felt obliged to look at Merrick. His 


L may not be generally known that 


lantern was fully turned on the door ; it no 
longer shook. Hehad controlled his agita- 
tion by a mighty effort, but his eyes 
were dreadful. 

“’Thesolt tread reached the top stair ; it 
crossed the landing, it halted outside our 
door, the handle turned—I swear I saw it 
turn—and the Thing entered. 

“‘T did not see it, I could not see it. I 
was alraid to look. 

“JT heard it approach Merrick—tread, 
tread, tread—across the soft carpet towards 
the bed. 

“ Merrick saw it, and as I looked at him 
my blood froze. I can’t get his face out of 
my mind; it haunts me now. The terror 
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THE GHOST OF BERKELEY SQUARE 


Drawn by the author shortly after an encounter with 


fearsome apparition 


in it was appalling, hellish, damnable. 
It was not Merrick; it was the Thing he 
saw, it was reflected in his countenance— 
he was a blurred edition of it. 

“T watched his mouth open ; I knew he 
was endeavouring to shriek for help. I 
understood his inability to do so. 

“The Thing crawled up to him. He 
tried to beat it off; it wriggled on to the 
bed, it squirmed over him, it came for me. 
I fled. God forgive me, Mr. O’Donnell— 
I fled. 

“A policeman was at hand. I told him, 
and we entered the house together. 

“Merrick was lying face downwards on 
the bed insensible. The Thing had gone. 
No, he didn’t die—at least, not just 
then, Mr, O’Donnell, but he lost his reason 
and a few months later developed internal 
cancer which proved fatal. have since 
learned that other people who either lived 
in that house or merely visited it died of 
the same disease.” : 

“ Sarcoma.” 

I obtained leave, and a week after my 
interview with him I visited No. —, Berkeley 
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Square, accompanied by a cat—a_ big 
comfortable-looking black cat. 

It was August 1i. The night was 
light, the weather warm, and _ pussy 
soon settled herself snugly down on the 
bed which had proved so fatal a resting 
place to poor Merrick. 

Ten o'clock struck ; a red glow stealing 
through the window pane illuminated the 
carpet. 

Eleven, half-past eleven o'clock, struck, 
then silence—a silence that intensified as 
midnight drew nearer. 

I was now assailed for the first time 
with fear—fear that might probably be 
accounted for, in part at least, by the story 
of the unfortunate Merrick. I had 
done something cruel—I had fastened 
poor pussy to the bed. She was there 
as an experiment. Cats are sus- 
ceptible both to the superphysical 
and to sarcoma. 

The house was deadly still; its 
heavy, sombre furniture smothered 
every sound. 

1 struggled to reason off the 


nervousness which was gradually 
gaining dominion over me, but 


my efforts were Iruitless, and as 
the clock struck twelve I was 
convulsed with a paroxysm of the 
most unaccountable, ungovernable 
terror. 

A soft tread crossed the hall and 
began to ascend the stairs. 

Overpowered by my feelings I 
now sprang to my feet and pushing 
a chair in front of me prepared for 
the worst. 

Up, up, up, four more steps— 
three, two, one. The landing, half- 
way across, the door, my door. My 
God, it isentering! Whatisit? Oh 
what is it ? 

I looked at pussy ; she had sprung 
to her feet in the greatest state of 
agitation, her hair bristling on end, 
her mouth wide open, her eyes all 
pupil. 

Iam psychic. Ghosts invariably 
show themselves to me, and I saw 
this one. 

What it was I cannot exactly say 
save that it resembled a small man 
with a large head, bloated, distorted 
features, and eyes which defy de- 
scription. They were larger and 
fuller than those of a human being 
—yellowish green and wholly _bestial. 
The mouth was merely a jagged slit. 


this 


The head was covered with a mass 
of matted tow - coloured hair; there 
were no ears. Its body was nude— 


ereen, pulpy, unwholsome, beastly. More 
I cannot say saving that it crawled on 
all fours and had two additional arms 
—or what resembled arms—instead of 
legs. 

It fixed its hideous gaze on the bed 
and crawled towards it. 

The cat grew frantic. Again and 
again it essayed to break the bonds with 
which I had so securely tied it to the bed. 
It mewed, it screamed, it foamed, it 
tore the air wildly with its claws, and as 
two loathsome hands closed over it it 
fell on its back and fought. 

Now was my oppertunity, my only 
chance. Aminute more and the phantasm 
would turn its attention to me. 

I darted round the bed; I rushed at 
the door, I tore it open, and from that 
cursed cancer-stricken house I fled for 
dear life. 
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How is it, 


Fascinating young Frenchwoman, residing in this country, complains of the rise in the price of butcher’s meat: 


butcher, that you are so much dearer to me now than when you first solicited my favours? 
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THE ART OF THE CAMERA—SOME BEAUTIFUI 


THE COUNTESS FERDINAND COLLAREDO-MANNSFELD 


Née Miss Nora Iselin, the beautiful and elegant daughter of the 
well-known American yachtsman and cup defender 


MISS ROSAMOND GROSVENOR LADY ESME GORDON-LENNOX A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE MAI 

The daughter of the late Hon. Algernon Grosvenor and niece of Lord Wife of Lord Esmé Gordon-Lennox, the second son of the The charming and pretty widow 
Ebury. Miss Rosamond Grosvenor has just celebrated her twenty-first Duke of Richmond. Lady Esmé Gordon-Lennox is a_ well- third wife she was. Before her 
birthday and is considered by many people to be one of the prettiest known and highly-popular figure in an exclusive set of London chioness was Miss Violet Gertrucle 
girls in society society Henry St. George Twining 


Photographs by Lallie Charles, \I 
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L WOMEN PROMINENT IN LONDON SOCIETY. 


LADY EILEEN KNOX 


The younger daughter of the Earl and Countess of Ranfurly 
and a brilliant and popular younger member of smart society 


RCHIONESS OF DONEGALL THE BARONESS DE FOREST LADY WINIFRED GORE 

of the 5th marquis, whose Only sister of Lord Gerard and wife of Baron de Forest. The The daughter of Winifred Countess of Arran and one of the prettiest and 
marriage in 1902 the mar- baron and baroness are great personal friends of the King, best-dressed débutantes of the season. Lady Winifred is half-sister to the 
> Twining, daughter of Mr. whom they often entertain at Spencer House, their lovely present Earl of Arran and lives with her mother at Queen Anne's Mead 
. of Halifax, Canada residence in St. James’s Place near Windsor 


Rita Martin, and Bassano 
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THE TATLER 


HE quiet little country churchyard 

lay bathed in afternoon sunshine. 

It was one of the long sultry days 

at the end of July. There was 

hardly a breath of wind anywhere, not a 
leaf stirred on the trees, not a sound came 
from the valley stretching far away into 
the distance. The passing hours as they 
tolled from the belfry tower seemed only 
to accentuate still more the wonderful 
silence. Even-the sunshine lying upon 
the old moss-covered grey tiles of the 


church roof seemed to be resting there 


fast asleep. 

The Popinjay came to the tiny wicket 
gate that led into the churchyard and 
paused a moment, gazing there at the 
peaceful beauty of the scene before 
her. Even her butterfly soul told her 
that it was beautiful. 
acre,” half garden, half meadow, with its 
multitude of ‘low grass-covered mounds 
indicating the last earthly resting place 
of some tired sleeper, some identified by 
a simple headstone, some still carrying 
on their sleeping bosom the withered 
emblems of a living love and remem- 
brance; others, alas the majority, down- 
trodden, neglected, forgotten. Oh it was 
all too mournful and piteous and sad! 
She could have wept her heart out 
standing there at the gate. Yes, she could 
have wept and wept and wept, but Sir 
Charles had promised to call for her in his 
motor in half-an-hour. What was she to 
do? She sighed deeply and brushed away 
from her pretty blue eyes what she hoped 
might be a tear. Only a year ago to-day. 
Poor Jack! How kind he had been to her 
and how he had loved her. The verse of 
a song came into her head :— 


La vie est vaine ! 
Un peu d'amour. 


She cou!d not remember the other line :— 
Et puis bon jour. 


What a sweetly pretty thing it was. 
How Jack had loved it too. Well, she 
would sing it every night and think of 
him. Poor dear darling Jack! How sad 
it was. Only a year ago to-day. Sir 
Charles had told her she had a wonder- 
fully pretty voice. Yes, she believed she 
had. Poor Jack! 

She pushed open the wicket gate and 
entered the churchyard. For a few 
moments she stood, one hand still resting 
on the latch, hesitating which way to go. 
It seemed to her that she was lost, be- 
wildered. She had only been there once 
before, a year ago to-day, but she had 
been so affected then that she had barely 
noticed the surroundings at all. However, 
she seemed to remember vaguely that they 
had laid him to rest under the long 
sweeping branches of some tree. It might 
have been a willow; possibly it was a 
cedar. On the whole, however, she decided 
that it must be the Roman cypress stand- 
ing a little way from her on the left. At 
any rate she would go and see. She had 
plenty of time. Sir Charles would not be 
here for half-an-hour. Besides, at any rate 
she would not be in a fit state to join him 
all at once; she would be too affected. It 
would take her at least ten minutes to get 
over the sadness of her present mission. 


‘6he Tatler’s”’ 
DEATH AND THE POPINJAY 


This quiet ‘‘ God’s ° 
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ort Story 


By Richard King. 


She even felt ready to cry already. Poor 
Jack ! 

She glided towards the Roman cypress. 
sweeping the daisies with her long, trail- 
ing gown of black crépe de chine and feel- 
ing certain that she looked a wonderfully 
pathetic figure all alone there in that quiet 
country churchyard. It wasrather too hot 
an afternoon perhaps for a black dress, but 
in afew months’ time she would be able to 
wear half-mourning. People she knew 
didn’t stay in black so long as they used 
to. Heliotrope and mauve, too, were 
among her favourite colours; they suited 
her fair beauty admirably. Poor Jack 
always used to admire her so much in that 
pretty little lilac print dress that she used 
to wear years ago. But he wouldn’t have 
liked the new Directoire costumes; they 
certainly were unbecoming. Next summer 
she would have a very, very pretty gown 
of the palest mauve; she had seen just the 
right shade at Paquin’s only a few days 
ago. She would have the bodice tucked 
with the tiniest possible tucks — rather 
alter the style of Lady Hanborough’s new 
dress, only, of course, it would look, much 
nicer than hers. So ridiculous of poor 
Julia to wear tucks ; she hadn’t at all the 
figure. Oh dear, she nearly fell! Yes, 
this must be poor Jack’s grave. Poor 
dear darling Jack! ‘To think that it was 
only a year ago to-day. 

Only a year. Oh, oh! 

For the next five minutes the mid- 
summer sunshine fell upon the figure of 
an ultra-fashionably-dressed woman with 
her arms clasped around the low marble 
headstone of a lonely, deserted, somewhat 
neglected-looking grave in a country 
churchyard. It was certainly a very 
beautiful picture. An artist could have 
found in it subject enough for his genius. 
He would probably have called it “The 
Price of Victory” (introducing a small 
child with a bayonet and a red coat) or 
he might have entitled it “ Mater Dolo- 
rosa” or “The Widow’s Portion,” and it 
might have been the picture of the year 
at the Academy and died a natural death 
on some grocer’s almanack. As it was 
nobody saw it at all, and the picture 
will always remain among those perfect 
effects which like so many beautiful 
things are born to blush unseen. 

As it was the kneeling figure, when 
after about five minutes it had recovered 
somewhat from the first paroxysm of its 
grief, got up slowly and commenced to 
arrange its hat. Certainly such a dainty 
costume had not been designed to play its 
part in tragedy, and it had a strangely 
crumpled-rumpled sort of look when the 
figure rose at last to its feet. It all had 
to be shaken out and brushed before the 
second act of the tragic comedy could 
proceed. 

When, however, the hat had been 
replaced at its proper angle and the gown 
had been pressed back into its proper folds, 
the figure threw itself down in a graceful 
attitude compatible with crépe de chine 
and began to ruminate upon events. 

Yes, it was certainly a terrible, a very 
terrible, thing. Poor Jack! He had been 
the very kindest husband woman ever had. 
How he had worshipped her too. Itseemed 
as if she had been placed by him upon 
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some pedestal and he had been content to 
pass his life in adoration before her. But 
other men had admired and loved her too. 
Poor Jack! People said she had been un- 
kind tohim, How ridiculous, how utterly 
ridiculous, it was. His mother had even 
gone as far as to say that his suicide had 
been all her fault. Just as if she had not 
been the very dearest, sweetest, prettiest 
little wife to him in all the world. She 
could not help him being jealous—could 
she? That certainly was not her fault. 
Just as if Sir Charles was not able to 
admire her without any harm being done. 
Perhaps she had been a little indiscreet— 
just a little—but then poor Jack had 
always been so unreasonably suspicious. 

Just because she had gone about 
with Sir Charles for a few —a_ very 
few-—times people had manufactured all 
sorts of horrid uncharitable lies and had 
poisoned poor Jack’s mind against her, 
and then he had gone and done this 
terrible thing. Oh! she hardly dare think 
of it, and her life was ruined for ever and 
ever. It was too hard. She had never 
deserved so much suffering; she really 
had not. It was all bad luck—horribly 
bad luck. Jack had been very cruel to 
her; he had placed her under a cloud 
with everybody and she had suffered 
terribly. During the year she had spent 
abroad she had hardly smiled once. She 
would suffer perhaps all her life. It really 
was very hard upon her. She felt quite 
sorry for herself, yet perhaps she had been 
a little, a very little, to blame. 

Well, she had done everything he had 
asked her to do—she was thankful for 
that—though why he wanted to be buried 
in this outlandish sort of place she could 
not for the life of her imagine. Still, she 
had come down to visit his grave on the 
anniversary of his death as he desired and 
she had not found it inconvenient in the 
very least ; in fact, she had rather enjoyed 
it. She should come down again every 
year of her life; that is unless she and 
Sir Charles happened to be out of Eng- 
land at the time. In that case No; 
she would not be married in cream again. 
It was an unlucky colour, there was no 
doubt of it. She would have a white 
dress this time—yes, even if she were only 
an eighteen-months’ widow. She would 
get all her trousseau in Paris and it should 
be of the very best. How thankful she was 
that poor Jack had left her well off. Other 
husbands might have left her practically 
nothing. But then Jack always had been 
a dear; but if only he had not been so 
absurdly, so ridiculously, jealous. But Sir 
Charles had come to fetch her; she was 
positively certain that it was the toot-toot 
of his motor. Well, she would have to 
go she supposed. How terrible it was 
though for her to: tear herself away ; but 
she would come again next year. Oh! 
there was no doubt about that; and she 
would order Gerrards to send down a 
wreath every Sunday while flowers were 
so inexpensive. In winter-—well, she and 
Sir Charles would probably be at their 
villa on the Riviera by then; but she 
would often think of Jack—oh so very 
often! Poor, poor Jack! She really must 
have a cup of tea! She was positively 
dying for it. Good-bye. 
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HELIAR REFLEX CAMERA _ HOWARDS’ 


with Heliar Lens F 4°5. se DUVET a EASY CHAIRS. 


‘THIS is the most perfect type of Hand Camera. It is of superior con- 
struction, and is fitted with a Rack and Pinion Movement working on 


all the four corners of the front, ensuring rigidity when extended. The eae I N D IA N T E A K Rees 


Mirror is of Optically Worked Glass, silvered on the surface, and coated 
with a colourless preparation for preservaticn. The image reflected is 
therefore identical with that obtained upon the plate. This arrangement PARQUET FLOORINGS. 
permits the photographer to observe the image up to the moment of ex- 


posure. The Camera is fitted with a Focal Plane Shutter, giving time and 
instantaneous exposures up to yq55 of a second, and is guaranteed to work 


without vibration. The Camera is also fitted with a reversible back. HOWARD SONS 
AND 9 


Prices of Camera complete with Heliar Lens and Three Double Dark Slides. 
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12, Charterhouse St., Holborn Circus, London,E.c. | | 25=22, BERNERS STREET, W. 


THE CONFERENCE OF THE YEAR. 
NOW READY. 


“A PARLIAMENT OF THE PRESS.” 


A Souvenir-Record of the 


First Imperial Press Conference, 


with a 


Preface by the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. 


This permanent Record of the great Imperial Press Conference held in London in June contains, in addition to a 
history of the entire Conference, full reports of the important and interesting speeches on Imperial Union, Imperial 
Defence, Literature, and Journalism, etc., made by the Empire leaders and statesmen who addressed the Conference; as 
well as accounts of the visits to Manchester, Sheffield, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Oxford, and other cities. 


The volume, which is illustrated and has upwards of twenty artistic full-page pictures, is produced in attractive 
fashion, crown quarto, cloth boards, and issued at the low price of 2s. 6d. net, or 2s. tod. by post. 


Can be ordered through any Bookseller, or direct from the Publishers. 


LONDON: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 125, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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YORK TO LONDON IN DAYS 
The “Mauretania’s’ Splendid Record. 


THE ‘‘MAURETANIA” ARRIVING AT FISHGUARD 


LANDING MAILS INTO THE TENDER THE FIRST PARTY OF PASSENGERS TO LAND 
Over 1,800 mail bags were transferred from the ‘‘Mauretania” into the In all 253 passengers were landed, arriving at the station pier less than 
‘‘Smeaton" tender in record time an hour after the ‘‘Mauretania"’ anchored 


JENKINS EVANS THE MAIL TRAIN EN ROUTE FOR LONDON A COMMEMORATION GIFT 
A western farmer, who was the first pas- The Great Western Railway's first special, which conveyed the Ten of Wales's prettiest maidens presented 
senger to leave the giant Cunarder on its mails, arrived at. Paddington about five hours after the each passenger on landing with a sprig of 
arrival “Mauretania” arrived at Fishguard white and purple heather 


Remarkable records in transatlantic travel were set up last week by the Mauretania using the new route to Fishguard. The actual time from New York to London 
was 5 days 1 hr. 40 min., which beats all records by 5 hr. The following shows the details of the trip: Wednesday—5 p.m. left New York; Monday—7.27 a.m. arrived 
Queenstown, 1.18 p.m. arrived Fishguard, 2.7 p.m. left Fishguard, 6.40 p.m. arrived Paddington 


il 
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Aplin & Barrett, etc., Ltd., Yeovil & London, 


OLDEST & ONLY APPROVED REMEDY 
for GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all OTHER 
NERVOUS DISORDERS. 


AIRITZS 
PINE WOOL 
PREPARATIONS 


Pine Needle Oil from 1/1 | Pine Bath Extract ... from 1/12 
Pine Wadding » 6d. | Pine Toilet Soap ods 
Pine Lozenges » 1/13 | Pine Wool Chest Protectors, 3/3 


TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL CHEMISTS, STORES, ETC. 


Distrinucors:~ ERNEST GUTMANN’S SUCCESSORS, 
8, Long Lane, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 


URKISH 
J EGl : 


IGARETTES. 


THE ONLY GENUINE TURKISH CIGARETTE. 
GUARANTEED HAND-MADE IN TURKEY. 


As supplied to all the Courts of Enrope, principal London Clubs 
and Naval and Military Officers, 


PRICES PER 100. 
.. 12/- and 13/- Yaka .... 6/- 6/6 7/- 
9/- 10/- 11 | 


Yenidje 


Special - Nazir .. 4/6 and 5/6 
En A’ala... 7/- 8/6 9/- Selam ... 4/- and 5/- 


Sold hy all Leading Tohacconists. 
“Truth” says (31st March, 1909): 
"1 should think that the nan who enjoys Oriental Tobacco might 
indulge himself up to the extent of a few dozen Turkish Régie Cigar- 
ettes dai'y without regretting it. 


Assorted Samples of 12 Cigarettes | 
| post free on receipt of P.O. for 1/- 


Offices and Warehouse: 152-158, Wardour St., W. 


West End Depot: REGIE, 83, PICCADILLY, W. 


R. A. & CO. 


THE TATEER 


After the 
Theatre— 


Concert, or Ball, a cupful of delicious, 
hot Ivelcon, before retiring for the nicht, 
will be found delightful and beneficial 
—Jjust sufficient to appease your hunger 
and ensure healthful, refreshing sleep. 
You can make Ivelcon yourself in a few 
moments. Simply pour boiling water 
over a cube and you have a cupful of 


pure, fragrant consommé ready to enjoy. 


“Ivelcon” 


6 Cubes, 6d. 
12 Cubes, 1/— 
At all Grocers, &c. 


Bound in cloth, price 5/- net; or in leather, price 7/6 net. 


The Motor Routes 
of England. 


By GORDON HOME. 


SOUTHERN SECTION (South of the Thames). 


With 24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and 
42 Maps and Plans. 


This book has been produced to meet the need so often felt by motorists 
of a book which shall describe a carefully thought-out route through parts 
of England. It is the first volume of a séries which will cover the whole 
of the British Islands and many parts of the’ Continent. The plan of the 
book is to give essential facts in tabulated form at the commencement of ~ 
each section of the route described, under the headings — 


(1) Notes for Drivers; (2) Distanees along the Road ; 
(8) Interesting Objects (z) on the Road, (0) off the Road. 


Specially prepared maps of each portion of the route accompany the 
text ; in these can be seen at a glance everything that the motorist is likely 
to want to know. 

The text acts as a full source of information in regard to all that may 
help to make the road and all the places passed through of-interest. It is 
absolutely up to date, the author having recently travelled’very carefully 
over every mile of the route. 


A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


STRONGLY BOUND IN LEATHER-GRAINED CLOTH, 
WITH ROUND CORNERS AND RED UNDER GOLD EDGES. 


Rew Coloured Picture Bible 


PRINTED IN CLEAR BOLD TYPE. (Size, 53x 41x13 in.) 
Containing Thirty-six Illustrations, reproduced in Colour. 
Price 2/6 
London: EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (Bible Warehouse), Ld., 33, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE TALLER 


Butterfly and Beetle-wing Effects. 

HERE can be no doubt that the present 
mode for everything extravagant in 
dress encourages the wearing of evening 
gowns fashioned of materials which 

even a few seasons ago would have been thought 
only suitable for trimmings. Although there are 
but few frocks en évidence in A Sense of Humour, 
produced last week at The Playhouse, tliey are 
an admirable forecast of the autumn modes, the 
evening frocks in the second act representing two 
main vogues. Miss Beryl Faber in this act 
appears in a lovely amoureuse - blue charmeuse 
gown over which is arranged a cloak of the 
finest black tulle that has the appearance of a 
drapery as it boasts'no collar and the décolletage 
is outlined with narrow black velvet. The 
beauty of this ephemeral garment is in the rich 
embroideries ; the large butterflies are worked in 
high relief in silk shading from the deepest 
begonia red to flesh pnt and are embellished 
with jewels and strands of gold and silver. They 
are in striking contrast to the deep fringe show- 
ing moonlight and_ beetle-wing effects, “which is 
also requisitioned for the adornment of this 
cloak. 


The Revival of Fringe. 
Later in the act Miss Faber removes her cloak 
and a full view of the gown is obtained. 

The upper skirt, which extends to a couple of 
inches above the under, finishes with a broad 
hem-stitched band; above this is arranged a 
scar! drapery of the satin, which is absolutely 
plain in front, carried round to the back, and 
falls in cracelul pointed ends outlined with silver 
bugle fringe. A word must certainly be said 
regarding “the sleeves, which are composed of 
trelliswork sequin bugle tulle; the under seam 
is decorated with fringe en suite; the same 
idea being repeated on the corsage. The square 
effect of the décolletage is enhanced by three- 
cornered empiecements of white lace back and 
front. 
A Charming Négligé. 

n order to try and convince her husband that 

she is in earnest regarding Major Hay Miss 

Faber in the boudoir scene dons an attractive 
négligé over her svete gown. It is of ivory 
silk voile decorated with floss silk embroidery 
showing a grape design, the bunches of the fruit 
standing out in high relief ; so beautifully are 
they wrought that one imagines one can see the 
bloom of nature on them. A novel idea is the 
introduction of a shoulder cape which at the back 
merges into a flowing train. 


The Alliance of Coral Ninon and Ivory Satin. 
A aiirably suited to her dark beauty is Miss 

Auriol Lee’s gown of coral-pink ninon 
and white satin, where may be noticed many 
signs. and portents of the coming of the styles 
(but not the materials) which prevailed during 
the Renaissance period. The jupe is of ivory- 
white satin devoid of all decoration, while the 
corsage and over dress are of coral -pink ninon 
with a scroll insertion of oxidised siiver, the 
conventional design being picked out with silver 
and pearl threads. The pointed bodice is outlined 
with a silver girdle from which fall draperies of 
coral-pink ninon with a handkerchief effect at 
the back, opening in front to reveal a panel of 
white satin, while the tight-fitting elbow sleeves 
are finished with a broad band of oxidised silver 
embroidery, the décolictage being guiltless of 
a modestie. 

En es Fo 
An Ideal Fishing Costume. 
he costume worn by Miss Auriol Lee in the 

first act expressed in a more serviceable 
material would be an ideal gown for the moors. 
It is fashioned of almond-green linen, the long, 
perlectly-fitting coat coinciding with the length 
of the skirt. Appliqués of brown linen are em- 
ployed for decorative purposes and indicate the 
position of the pockets, which are situate below 
the knees. At the waist it is fastened with 


aAY O 


brandebourgs, and being minus a collar reveals 
the dainty white lawn turn-over collar and brown 
silk cravat of the shirt. It is impossible to do 
Justice to the originality of the hat which accom- 
panies this costume ; it is built of brown cloth, 
fits tightly over the coiffuve, and is knotted 
above the left ear, from whence proceeds a large 
shaded. green wing which rests lightly on the 
shoulder, while from the centre of the cap in 
front springs another wing. 


A SIMPLE FRENCH GOWN 


Of rhubarb-green cashmere de soie relieved with panne 
of a darker shade 


The Last Word in Millinery. 


he old-fashioned beaver hats with their long 
silky nap will play a prominent part in 
autumn millinery. This material is used for 
the fashioning of head-gear of the Louis XV. 
character, showing the rather high crowns and 
narrow turned-up brims, also for toques of the 
Henry VIII. persuasion, which are simply 
trimmed with a drapery of silk knotted or 
caught with a buckle on the left side. Nor 
must be forgotten the marquise and three- 
cornered shapes carried out in satin.-moiré as well 
as in beaver, ostrich feather plumes forming the 


1V 
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By Marjorie 
Hamilton. 


chief point of decoration. Another fashion 
which predominates in millinery is the band of 
feathers encircling the crown and finished in 
front with a bow of the same or a pretty- fancy 
feather mount. Very charming are the “ flights 
of sparrow wings” used in alliance with the coque 
feather bands. Shot-silk flowers and mole- 
coloured cherries with foliage to match are 
coming into prominence, a novelty being the 
wigantic tinsel Russian violets and foliage, which 
are worn on the right side of a beaver hat like a 
lancer plume. 
8 2 

Attractive Neckwear. 
The possessors of short lengths of ribbon and 

lace who wish to enhance the charms of a 
simple toilette cannot do better than ponder 
over the delightiul possibilities of the attractive 
neckwear which now plays such an important 
part in the world of dress. These accessories 
can easily be made by a woman who has leisure 
and is clever with her needle, more especially as 
the salient feature is a folded neck-band of soft 
ribbon surmounted with a narrow frilling or 
quilling of lace. Below the band lace can be 
introduced in the form of a cascade or kilted 
frill decorated with tiny buttons. ‘There is also 
an immense rage for trimming neckwear of all 
kinds with tiny linen, metal, or braid buttons. 
Irish crochet lace is also permissible for the bands 
of these cravats, which should be mounted on 
tinsel and outlined with chiffon as the latter has 
a very softening effect on this somewhat hard 
lace. Narrow lines ol black soutache or chenille 
on the coloured collar-bands are extremely 
original and very becoming. 


% 


Apropos of Jewellery. 

t should be remembered when winter is knock- 

ing at the door that the jewellers have 
during the off season been evolving new designs 
in bijouterie which will prove irresistible to the 
vraie élégante. The Parisian Diamond Com- 
pany has beaten its own high record in tie 
fascinating new designs in coiffure and corsage 
ornaments, dainty brooches and earrings, which 
are now artistically displayed in the salons— 
143, Regent Street; 85, New Bond Street ; and 
the Burlington Arcade. Reference has already 
been made to the wonderful ellect to be achieved 
by the blending of sapphires, emeralds, and 
diamonds, and so enthusiastically has this idea 
been welcomed that now the slides of this firm’s 
pearl dog collars are being expressed in these 
beautiful gems. 
& t ce 

The Cult of the Corset. 

he gentle art of beauty owes more to 

the expert corsetiéves than to the 

designers of frocks and frills in this 
strenuous twentieth century. The name 
of Debenham and Freebody, Wigmore 
Street, W., is ever associated with all that 
is ideal in the realm of corsets, and to 
Madame Zilva, who for many years has 
presided over this department, a 


pean of gratitude is due from 
all women who appreciate’ the 
advantages which accrue from 


S 
— 
- 


wearing corsets that are built on 
thoroughly hygienic and anatomical 
lines. Le Corset Brigette has been specially 
designed for wearing beneath the fashionable 
princess gowns; it is fairly long over the hips, 
supports the back, and fits very closely below 
the waist, whereby the much-to-be-desired 
sheath effect is achieved, but it must be remem- 
bered that there is no undue pressure. This 
clever corseti¢éve makes a special study of the 
individual requirements of each customer and is 
most emphatic regarding the necessity of children 
being provided with suitable corsets ; it is when 
the figure is forming that the greatest care is 
necessary. Le Corset Maillot, which has an en- 
viable reputation, is well known to the leaders 
of fashion, particulars of which, together with 
illustrations of the new autumn models, will be 
found in this firm’s corset catalogue, sent post 
free on application. 
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TRAIN-SICKNESS, ETC. 


ZOTOS is contained in small gela- 
tine capsules, which are quite 
tasteless, and are easily swallowed 
whole and readily soluble. 

ZOTOS not only prevents sickness 
but acts as a tonic and 
promotes a healthy appetite. 

ZOTOS contains no injurious 
drug—see Certificate of one of 
the leading Analysts of the day, 
with every box—and produces no 
bad after-effects. 


Z0T0S 


2/9 of all Chemists or direct, post free, 
from Sole Proprietors: 


32 &34 Theobald’s Rd. 
ZoTos [TD London, W.C. 


Paris Agents : Scott & Co., 4, Rue Chauveau Lagarde 


is packed in a neat enamelled 
metal box, which can be car. 
ried in the waistcoat pocket, 


ECCIDENS & 
GUARENTEE 


Employers 


Guarantees ff (isi 
Liability 


| of Fidelity 
Mortgage 
Policies 
against 
Liability 
for Accidents 


ASSETS EXCEED t 2,450000. 
CLAIMS PAID OVER & 7,500.000. 


Head Office- MOORGATE STREET, LONDON 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. FOUNDED 1871. 


REST GOWN, 


in Chiffon Velveteen, 


after 


Golf. 


for wearing 


Shooting — or 


A SET OF SIX 


VIEWS «=: HOLY LAND 


| The Views, two of which are illustrated below, have been specially 


reproduced by a high-class method, and are Now Ready. 
THE SIZE OF EACH PICTURE IS 23 x 17 INCHES. 


PRICE 


1/- 


per copy, 


3/6 


per Set of Six. 


PRICE 


1/- 


per copy, 


5/6 


per Set of Six. 


THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 
ALL PICTURES WILL BE SENT IN CARDBOARD CYLINDER, POST FREE. 


le 


Special Frames have been prepared, suitable for the above, and 


particulars will be sent on application, 


All Orders, which should be accompanied by Postal Order, should be addressed to— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ld., His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding St., E.C, 


THE TATLER 


Debenham 
 Freebody. 


Wigmore Street, 
(Cavendish Square) London, W 


Famous for over a Century for 


Taste, for Quality, for Value. 


TAILOR 
SUITS 


FOR THE FALL. 


The coming season will be 
essentially a tailor-made one, 
a fashion for which English 
Cutters are unequalled. Our 
stock contains an infinite 
variety of beautifully cut 
tailor - made garments at 
very moderate prices. 


COAT AND SKIRT 


(as sketch) in good quality heather 
mixture tweeds, with velvet collar. 
Coat lined silk, perfectly cut and 
tailored. Especially suitable for 
the Highlands and country wear. 


_70/- 


Sent on approval. 


ROWLANDS 


; 


Will make the Skin more beauti- 
ful, Softer, Whiter, Smoother. It 
effectually disperses Freckles, 
Redness and Roughness, cures 
and heals all irritation, Cutane- 
ous Eruptions and Tenderness 
of the Skin, and arrays the Neck, 
Hands and Arms in a matchless 
Beauty unobtainable by any 
other means. Is warranted 
harmless. Sold in 2/3 and 4/6 
bottles, by Stores, Chemists, 
and Rowland’s, 67 Hatton 
Garden, London. 


Ask for 


Rowland’s 
Kalydor. 


REL Ee Adels Ee he 


PARAGRAPHS ° JANE IRIE 


An Interesting Picture. 
“TAHE Bellerophon” is the title of a picture 
| recently painted by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, 
R.A., the distinguished marine artist. 
From the fastness of Portsmouth Har- 
bour the stately battleship is shown emerging 
into the cold greyness of a winter sky and sea. 
The misty outlines of the historic 
naval town and the near proximity of 
tiny tug and. pinnace throw out in 
grand relief the huge form of the 
mighty Dreadnought. The picture 
has been reproduced in colours on 
special paper suitable for framing, 
and is published by the proprietors 
of Player’s Navy Cut. Copies may 
be obtained from all tobacconists at 
the nominal price of one shilling, 
or from John Player and Sons of 
Nottingham. 


A Home of British Sports. 
t will be of interest to our readers 
to learn that Lord Michelham, 
the owner of the beautiful Imber 
Court Park, Thames Ditton, with 
all its historical surroundings, has 
just leased the property to Mr. Henry 
Hanson, a well-known local sports- 
man and farmer, whose intention is 
to convert it into a home of British 
sports. The park offers many attractive features 
in this direction as here golfing, cricket, football, 
cycle races, running, fishing, and shooting may 
be indulged in. The new innovation will in 
no way interfere with the regular weekly 


trotting matches which under the sole super- 
vision of Mr. Hanson take place every Monday, 
and by their interest and excitement create so 
much enthusiasm on every occasion. 


“The Adventures of St. Ivel.” 

From the proprietors of the St. Ivel cheese we 
have received a very interesting brochure 

styled “The Adventures of St. Ivel,” which will 

be sent post free on application to Messrs. Aplin 

and Barrett, Yeovil. Like the cheese which 

bears his name St. Ivel was a gentleman of 


“THE BELLEROPHON,” 


BY W. L. WYLLIE, R.A. 


A fine reproduction in colours of this painting is offered by the proprietors of the 


well-known Player's Navy Cut at a wonderfully cheap price 


great fame and distinction, some of his adven- 
tures being illustrated in this book. We are told 
that in the olden days Yeovil went by the name 
of Ivel, and historians aver that Yeovil is a com- 
bination of that name and the name of the river 


Yeo, on which the town is situated. In this 
quaint little Somersetshire town a delicious 
creamy cheese is manufactured, which meets 


with the approval of the most exigent gourmet. 
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An Important Soap Contract. 
V e hear that the contract for 600 cases of 
soap for the Department of Public Health 
in Egypt has been secured by Messrs. Kniynt, 
Ltd., of London. The British Chamber of Com- 
merce made this an open competition subject to 
an analysis, with the result that Messrs. Jolin 
Knight’s “ Quick-washer” soap was 
found to satisly all the requirements 
and secured the contract. 


% it 


An Interesting 150th Anniversary. 
\\J hat a volume of romance, what 
a history of enterprise, and 
what a record of strenuous struggle 
and eventual success lie behind those 
two words, “Carron Company.” 
Lack of space forbids a description 
of the history of this firm, which 
was founded in 1759 and_ has 
now reached the r50th anniversary 
of its foundation with an un- 
broken and continued business career 
throughout that long period of time. 
A very intercsting brochure has been 
published entitled “A Century and 
a Half of Commercial Enterprise,” 
and will be sent post free on appli- 
cation to this firm’s head office or to 
any of the depots. 
a ca tt 
An Appreciation. 
‘The mother of discernment has long been 
aware of the advantages which accrue from 
the use of Wright’s Coal Tar Soap in the nursery. 
It is interesting, therefore, to note that at a reeént 
gathering of mothers it was decided to take the 
consensus of opinion by ballot; the result was 
that Wright’s Coal Tar Soap carried all before 
it, all the votes being in its favour. 


One of the chief characteris- 
tics of Norfolk Suits is the 
favour they find with men 
who like to tramp about, and 
whether worn for Golfing, 
Shooting or Walking, they are 
the height of comfort. 
The increasing demand of 
Mr. Bult’s customers for this 
style of suit, has led him to 
purchase an extensive range 
of Home Spun and Tweeds, 
especially suited to its nature. 
Price for Norfolk and Knickers 


or Trousers, from 63/-. 
Cash Tailor. 
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40 Fenehurch S 
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Size 2} by 2 by fins., containing 1,008 pages’ 
including 51 Illustrations. 


A_BIJOU COOKERY . BOOK 


HANDBOOK OF 
PRACTICAL COOKERY 


By MATILDA LEES DODS. 


Bound in Leather with round corners, red 
under gold edges, Price - 


Also issued in Art Cloth Binding. gilt extra, 
stained edges, Price 1/6 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


YP 


a low figure. 


“ Magnificent.”’ 
—Sir J. C. 


No Husk. No Fibre. 
6a. per Packet. 


NOW READY. 


A SPECIAL CHEAP EDITION of the KING’S PRINTERS’ 


LARGE TYPE 


VARIORUM BIBLE. 


Bound in Rexine Morocco, yapp, round corners, red under gold edges, 

with the King’s Printers’ New Yapp fastening and Cut (or thumb) Index. 
Never before has the Large-type Variorum Bible been offered at such 
The Binding has been prepared to resist hard wear. 


A Library of Biblical Research enclosed between 


Two Covers. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (Bible Warzhouse), LTD., 33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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This is how an eminent physician describes 


lasmon Oats. 


THE FINEST OATS GROWN IN SCOTLAND, 
COMBINED WITH PLASMON. 
Only 4 minutes boiling. 


PLASMON COCOA, 


Tenfold Nutriment, 9d. per tin. 


PLASMON is used by the Royal Family. 


“The Feeding of the Nations ” 
PLASMON, LTD. (Dept. B. 148), Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


(Truth) Free on application to 


M.D. 


CARTER 


ITTLE 


IVER 
PILLS. 


Constipation cured, 
Biliousness cured, simply 
and gently, for ‘‘ They 
DO touch the Liver.” 


Genuine package has signature 


The Pocket Remembrancer 


Size 4 inches x 23 inches. 
Over 26,000 References in 700 pages. 


Prices: Art Cloth, 1/6; Leather, 2/- 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (Bible Warehouse), Lid, 
Retail of all Booksellers. 


"= MEXICAN 


PRICES, NET. 
The Variorum Reference Bible is 10/- i Al s) RE N EWE R 
Ditto with Variorum Apocrypha 10/6 
The Variorum Teacher's Bible 3 11/3 
Ditto with Variorum Apocrypha 12/- PREVENTS the Hair from falling off. 


RESTORES Grey or White Halr to ite 
ORIGINAL COLOUR, 


18s NOT aA DYE. 


Of all Chemists and Hairdresserg,. 
-Price 3s. Gd. per Large Bottio. 


Prepared only by the ANoLo-Amenican Drua Co,, Lid, 
33, Earneeon Road, London, E.C. 
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FLASK. (Patent.) 


HOT LIQUIDS KEEP HOT 5 ae 
for 24 Hours. ez 


COLD LIQUIDS KEEP ICY COLD 
for many days. 
NO CHEMICALS, SIMPLY A VACUUM. As 
% iss WILL NOT DETERIORATE WITH USE. x: 


Every Traveller needs one. 
Invaluable in the Nursery or Sick Room. z 
<2 Z 
Necessary to a// Sportsmen, Motorists, &c. |S 


PRICES: 


Se 


Devic wa ior se’ ETH “Or prix 
OF all Stores PRT nGUE the ERpire: 


“ony: «6A. E. GUTMANN & CO., 8, LONG LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


LIST OF RETAILERS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


IN COLOUR FACSIMILE. 


The Striking Picture of 


THE GREAT NAPOLEON, 


By JAMES SANT, R.A. 


Size of Work, 24% in. by 1 Qin. 
Price - £1 Ti G6 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., 
i 5; East Harding St., London, and all Art Dealers. 
ST. HELENA: THE LAST PHASE—Bv J. Sant. R.A. [Copyright 
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Doncaster, 1909. 


ONCASTER race week is the 
carnival of the north. York- 
shire is a horse-loving county, 
and from the palace of the peer 

down to the cottage of the sporting 
collier everyone keeps holiday and every- 
one finds his way to the Town Moor, and 
smart society has annexed Doncaster. 
Sportsmen leave their moors in Scotland, 
travellers hurry back from the Continent, 
racing folk run down from London, one 
and all to see the Leger run on the famous 
Wednesday. 
it it a 
M2sy house parties are given in honour 
of the race week, and smart ones 
at that, for Yorkshire is a rich county, and 
millionaire landowners are as plentiful as 
blackberries. Then a few people like 
Lord and Lady 
Lonsdale prefer to 
take a house in 
the town. while 
those who are 
more outside the 
charmed circle put 
up at York, Grant- 


ham, or Harro- 
gate. In fact, all 
sorts and condi- 


tions of men find 
their way to the 
September meet- 
ing at Doncaster. 
In the old days 
when _ railways 
were not thou- 
sands of working 
men would tramp 
the eighteen miles 
between Sheffield 
and the Town 
Moor through the 
night before ‘“t’ 
Leger” so that 
they might secure 
a good place at 
the rails, and the old enthusiasm still sur- 
vives under changed conditions, for if one 
chances to stay in the town one is awakened 
by the sound of a steady tramp of feet, 
and on looking out of the window sees a 
procession of neatly-dressed men and 
women who have footed it all the way 
from Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, or even 
further afield. While on this topic it is of 
interest to note that that veteran sports- 
man, Sir Tatton Sykes, only missed one 
Doncaster meeting in seventy- -eight years, 
and for forty years he lodged during his 
visits with a cow seepee in Shel Hell Lane. 


T ow, seehidins to: my w ont, eal give 
a sketch of the scene and situation. 
Doncaster is a well-built town, has a high 
street a mile long, and butterscotch as its 
specialité. The course lies two miles from 
the town, and hasa fine approach by a 
steep road of great breadth known as 
Bennetthorpe Avenue. The turf on the 
course is always in perfect order, no doubt 
from the fact that no one is allowed on it 
except such persons as are officially con- 
nected with the meeting. Everything is 
managed with great precision. Much copy 
has been provided by the various enclosures 
at Doncaster, so it is enough to say that 
by far the smartest is called the York- 
shire, the words, ‘‘ Ladies’ Stand’ ap- 
pearing on the tickets. The other stands, 
_such as the County, the Lincoln, and the 
private stand, all admit ladies, but do not 
bear the same nall mark of fashion. ‘There 
is an awning to the ladies’ stand, and 
a small lawn in front which bears a family 
likeness to the much - discussed royal 


On the right of his Majesty may be observed Lady Savile. 
left, while Lord Savile is leaning against the right-hand pillar 


enclosure at Ascot. The paddock is select 
and never overcrowded owing to the 
additional charge of a sovereign entrance 
money. On Wednesday hundreds of 
special trains run into the town and a 
veritable Babel of dialects can be heard 
in the streets. The Leger is worth over 
£5,000, and the scene on the Town Moor 
when a popular favourite has won the 
great race is one never to be forgotten. A 
French visitor when he heard the thunder 
of a Yorkshire cheer and saw the vast 
mass on the stands and on the moor was 
heard to exclaim, “Ma foi! It is not a 
crowd, it is a nation!” 


| ing Edward arrives on the course with 
his host and hostess, Lord and Lady 
Savile. He takes keen interest in the 


THE KING AND SOME MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL PARTY AT DONCASTER 


racing but never leaves the royal box, and 
sits most of the time on the balcony. His 
Majesty always wears a high hat and 
a frock coat at Doncaster. For some 
years past our Sovereign has honoured 
Ruflord Abbey with his presence, but in 
former vears he was often the guest of the 
late Mr. Christopher Sykes at Branting- 
ham Thorp, a pretty manor house, from 
the terrace of which can be seen a 
fine view of the Humber estuary. And 
once his Majesty, when Prince of Wales, 
stayed at Tranby Croft w th Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Wilson. By the way, at no other 
race meeting is the clerical element so 
much to the fore as at Doncaster. The 
local clergy entertain for the event, and a 
bishop received King Edward in 1903.’ 


oncaster race parties lend themselves to 
classification. “They may be divided 
into the smart, the stately, and the serious, 
and some are a happy mixture of the two 
qualifications. Among these latter are 
the parties at Rufford, at Wentworth, the 
home of Lord and Lady Fitzwilliam, at 
Sandbeck, which belongs to Lord and 
Lady Scarbrough, and at Londesborough 
Park, oneof the many mansions of Lord 
and Lady Londesborough. Now, how- 
ever, the ‘“‘boy-and-girl” element gets a 
look in at the two last-named houses on 
account of Lady Irene Denison, and of 
Miss Ashton, Lady Scarbrough’s daughter 
by her Ne marriage. 


ut the “ acned lot” even now prevail 


and are safe to be seen at some of 
the smartest parties. Sir Berkeley and 


Vill 


Sir George Wombwell is standing directly on his 


Lady Sheffield get a gay crowd at 
Normanby Park and so do Major and 
Mrs. Laycock at Wiseton Park. Then 
Lord Faber gives a bachelor party at 
Belvedere, his “place near Harrogate. He 
is one of the heads of the banking firm of 
Beckett, and this reminds one that two 
of the smartest and most lively parties 
are given by younger members of his 
family—Mr. and Mrs. Gervase Beckett at 
Kirkstall Grange and by Mr. and Mrs, 
Rupert Beckett, who are among the wise 
souls that take a house for the week in 
the town of Doncaster. The serious 
section -is supplied by the parties con- 
tributed by Lord and Lady Galway at 
Serlby. and by Lord and Lady Halifax at 


Hickleton. Lord Halifax is a rich man 
and a merry soul, and was once Mr. 
“Charlie”? Wood 
and a groom of 
the bedchamber 


to his Majesty the 
Kang when Prince 
of Wales. In those 
days he was a 
noted member of 
the so - called 
“Marlborough 
House set,’ but 
now as Lord Hali- 
fax he helps to run 
the High Church 
party and has be- 
come president of 
the English 
oe Union. 


aX Bletine eallen y 
might be 


made of the hand- 
some women who 
are hostesses dur- 
ing Doncaster race 
week. LadySavile 
is talland fair and 
auburn - haired, 
and is famed for her good looks and 
dainty self-possessed manner. Lady Fitz- 
william—whose name has appeared in 
these columns—is a pretty, dark-haired 
woman who goes in for hunting and 
motoring, and she acts and dances well 
and has gained much fame at private 
theatricals. Lady Scarbrough is one of 
our red-haired beauties. She, like Lady 
Savile, was a widow when she married 
her present husband. She talks well, has 
a good head for business, and dresses in 
the most artistic fashion. 
oth the Mrs. Becketts are handsome, 
attractive women. Mrs. Gervase 
Beckett is a granddaughter of Lord 
Faversham. She has much beauty of 
form and colour, is as good as she is pretty, 
and ‘“‘ the Perfect Saint” is her appropriate 
nickname. Mrs. Rupert Beckett is ex- 
tremely handsome, has a splendid figure, 
and dresses to perfection. Her friends call 
her ‘f Vanity Fair.” 


Now I who love a story must tell one 
anent Doncaster. A_ well-known 
sportsman—a former Lord Dupplin—sat 
down one night to playcards. ‘The stakes 
were higl 1, and when the game broke up 
this lucky gambler had won £10,000. A 
horse called Petrarch had just won the 
Middle Park Plate, and Lord Dupplin had 
taken a great fancy to the animal. His 
friends thought him stark mad when he 
invested his £10,000 winnings in the pur- 
chase of Petrarch. However, he laughed 
last as his clever deal subsequently won for 
him the Leger and a big fortune in bets, 
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THe TALE ER 


MARTYRS TO ECZEMA 


Skin Complaints Rapidly Cured by ‘*‘ Antexema’ 


“ A NTEXEMA” is the one certain cure for eczema. 

Doctors, specialists, and ointments may 
have all proved utter failures, but ‘‘ Antexema” 
will not disappoint you. And, what is more, as 
soon as you apply ‘‘Antexema”’ you will feel the 
benefit. You may haye been tortured so badly by 
eczema that your days 
have been misery and 
your nights sleepless. 
Use “Antexema” and 
you will find skin irri- 
tation, smarting, and 
the burning pain of 
inflammation will in- 
stantly stop. You may 
not have slept comfort- 
ably for months pre- 
viously, bit, soothed by 
“ Antexema,” you will 
sleep easily and wake 
refreshed. Soon the patch 
of eczema that was 
worrying you will look 
healthier, and day by 
day it will get better, 
until the trouble will 
have entirely dis- 
appeared and your skin 
will be clear, smooth, 
and kealthy. 


““ Antexema’”’ always 
Cures. 

The thousands of 
letters received prove 
that the real difficulty is 
to convince <ufferers from eczema who have it badly 
that a cure is possible. They have tried, they say, 
one thing after another without getting a bit better 
and now at last they imagine a cure is impossible. 
All such despairing sufferers may be assured that 
“ Antexema”’ will act asan antidote to the eczema 
poison. The one message for them is “ Try 
*‘Antexema,’” and the result will prove beyond 
doubt that “Antexema” is one of the greatest 


“ Antexema” quickly cures 
ugly rashes and eruptions. 


—Begin your Cure To-day 


triumphs of medical science. Others have taken 


this advice. On tle strength of the assurance that 
‘““Antexema”’ would cure them, they made the 
experiment and tested “Antexema’’ practically. 
Immediate relief was gained, followed by complete 
and lasting cure. ‘‘ Antexema” will cure you, too. 

Children seem to be peculiarly subject to eczema, 
and the suffering they endure is piti‘ul. A lady at 
Brighton, who 
signed herself 
“Grateful Mo- 
ther,’ wrote as 
follows : 

“IT am writing to 
inform you of the 
great cure * Antex- 
ema’ has worked for 
my little son, aged 
three years. He had 
been a terrible suf- 
ferer from eczema 
from his birth. He 
had been one mass 
of humours and 
wounds from head 
to foot, and though 
he was under treat- 
ment in many Lon- 
don and - provincial 
hospitals and _ at- 
tended by several 
doctors, all failed. 
I had given up hope 
of ever seeing him 
well when I com- 
menced using * Ant- 
exema,’ and with the finish of the first bottle I could see 
what great relief it afforded, and I persevered until he was 
completely cured.” . 

This letter is one of thousands, and is absolutely 
conclusive to the wonderful merits of “‘ Antexema.” 

“Time proves all things,’ and “Antexema” has 
been proved by a quarter of a century’s trial. 
“Antexema” is not a greasy ointment, but a 
creamy non-poisonous liquid, which is absorbed 
by the skin immediately it is applied, and it forms 
an invisible artificial skin which keeps out grit, 
and the germs of lockjaw and blood poisoning, 
and every other disease. Under the invisible skin 
which is thus formed the curative virtues of ‘“ Ant- 
exema’”’ have free play, and the skin affection is 
thoroughly eradicated. New skin is built up, and 


” 


“Antexema"’ is the certain cure for 
eczema, dry, moist, or scaly. 


this healthy skin replaces that destroyed by skin 
illness. ‘‘Antexema” is supplied in glass bottles, 
so there is no danger of metallic poisoning. 


The First Step 
towards a cure is to throw away greasy ointments 
that soil the clothing and stop up the pores of the 
skin. Next, remove any bandage with which you 
have covered the bad place. Having tried ban- 
dages and ointments you know they are worse 
than useless, and the sooner you stop using them 
the better. The direct road to complete cure is to 
get a bottle of “ Antexema” and apply it imme- 
diately. The moment you do this you will experi- 
ence a feeling of comfort and of ease such as you 
have been a stranger to for months. ‘‘ Antexema”’ 
is largely used by doctors in their private practice, 
and nurses find it invaluable as an application for 
chafing, irritation, and 
tenderness of the skin. / \ 
i 


Begin your Cure Now. 


It does not matter 
whether you are old or 
young, what is the part 
affected, how long you 
have suffered, or the 
cause or nature of your 
skin illness—‘ Antex- 
ema’ will cure the skin 
troublewhatever it mav 
ke. Begin your cure to- 
day and gain instant 
relief. Use“Antexema” 
once and you will en- 
dorse what is said by 
others who have writ- 
ten-to us, “Oh! if I 
had only known of this 
marvellous remedy : i 
before! How much pares 
misery 1 might have “Antexema” is used by nurses 
saved myself!” for the cure of all skin troubles. 

It is easy to get ‘‘Antexema.'’ Every Chemist. Pharmacist, 
and Store, including Boot's, Taylor’s, and all Cash Chemists, 
supplies ‘‘ Antexema"’ in regular shilling bottles, or direct post 
free, in plain wrapper, for 1s. 3d., including government stamp, 
from the Antexema Company, 83, Castle Road, London, N.W. 


Also obtainable everywhere in Canada, New Zealand, Australia, 
South Africa, India, and every British Dominion. 


4 vy} 


CURES EVERY SKIN ILLNESS 


Durable, 
they always 


make good 
their title 
of 

THE IDEAL 
TOURING 
TYRE. 


MAKE MOTORING © 
A CERTAIN PLEASURE 


TRADE MARK 
he International 
Hall Mark of 
uality in Rubber. 


Write for Prices, Sample Sections, 
&c., to Sole Manufacturers : 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., La., 


7, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 
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Gossip Green-room. 


Dull August. 


ITH the coming of September things in the world of 
theatres have begun, in vulgar parlance, ‘“‘to hum.” 


From the middle of 
this month to the 
beginning of November is perhaps 
the busiest time of the year for 
dramatic critics. The autumn is 
acknowledged the most lucrative 
time of the year, too, for mana- 
gers. The proper London season 
so-called is generally a quiet time 
for the theatres, while the month 
of August hardly counts at all. 
But within the last few weeks 
things have begun to be very 
busy and new productions are 
the order of the day at every 
cheate: 
The Hagheneee: 
Ore of the most interesting ol 
the autumnal campaigns 
will undoubtedly be the com- 
mencing of Mr. Herbert Trench’s 
season at the Haymarket. As 
everybody interested in theatrical 
matters knows Mr. Trench had 
hoped to inaugurate the vépertoire 
theatre during his tenure there, 
but for many reasons, one of 
them being the dilfhculty of 
advertising the continual change 
of programme, the idea in its 
most correct form had to be 
abandoned. The first production 
at the Haymarket will be Shak- 
spere’s King Lear, and great things 
are expected of the mitse-en-scéne 
and the general ensemble, over 
which an endless amount of 
trouble and thought have been 


that the score of this new operette is even superior to that of 


MISS CICELY COURTNEIDGE 


The charming and pretty sixteen-year-old daughter of Mr. Robert Court- 


Lallie Charles 


A Waltz Dream by the same composer, and if so then London 
will have another joy added to its none-too-joyful existence. 


We always considered A Waltz 
Dream contained some of the 
prettiest music of its kind we 
have ever heard, while the piece 
itself, to our mind, deserved a far 
better fate in London than it 
received. For one thing the 
casting was hardly well advised 
while the somewhat pathetic 
ending was, of course, impossible 
for an English audience which 
invariably prefers to end up its 
evening's amusement with a cake- 
walk refrain and kisses. 


ak it 


The American Famine. 


“he autumn season will be 
singularly lacking in Ameri- 

can productions; though from 
what cause—whether it is the 
absurd belief that in England we 
are prejudiced against American 
plays or whether it is that there 
are no pieces which are likely to 
find favour with us—does not 
transpire; but the fact remains 
that not until the spring shall we 
see the usual enormous influx of 
American players. Among the 
first of these will be Miss May 
Robson, who comes with a fine 
company to play in The Rejuve- 
nation of Aunt Mary, by Ann 
Warner, the clever authoress of 
that amusing novel, ‘‘ Susati 
Clegg.” It is, we are told, a 
comedy of the Mrs. Wiggs type, 
and May Robson has a_ part 


expended. neidge, now playing Miss Phyllis Dare’s part in ‘‘The Arcadians” at the worthy of her exceptional talents. 
Miss Courtneidge was born in Sydney at the Royal Hotel, That she is one of the cleverest 


& bd % Shaftesbury. 


Will it be Another ‘‘ Merry 
Widow ”? 


Day's Theatre having recently been in the hands of the 


which was then being kept by Mr. Oscar Asche’s father 


actresses America las ever sent us 
will be at once accorded by all 


those who saw her play some years ago at the Duke of York's 


decorator and painter will be reopened with the long- ~ Theatre. There is also more than a likelihood of Miss Maud 


expected Viennese operette, The 
Dollar Princess. Playgoers will re- 
member that this piece was first 
produced in England last Christmas 
at Manchester, where it scored an 
enormous success. This augurs well 
for the repetition of its triumph in 
London as the audiences in Cottono- 
polis are well known to be the 
most critical and difficult to please 
of any in the country. The music 
of Leo Fall I am told is quite 
charming, though the score is hardly 
so tuneful as The Merry Widow, at 
least in the popular sense. The 
English libretto is also well spoken 
of, while the piece gives many 
opportunities for some really won- 
derful stage pictures, of which with- 
out any doubt Mr. George Edwardes 
will magnificently avail himsel!. 
% at tt 

More Doings at Daly’s. 
Following The Dollay Princess at 

Daly’s we are promised another 
operette by the. same authors as the 
celebrated Merry Widow, for which 
Franz Lehar has also, we are told, 
written some really lovely music, 
The title is The Count of Luxembourg 
and the scene is for the most part 
laid in Paris. But Mr. Edwardes 
has also obtained the rights of a new 
piece bearing the present title of 
Didi, for which Mr. Oscar Strauss 
has written the music. Report says 


HAPPY FANNY FIELDS 


The always jolly and amusing American-Dutch girl who is meeting 


with her usual success at the Hippodrome 


Adams appearing in London at last, 
for which we shall all be very 
grateful as the visit has been so 
many times promised and so often 
put off at the last moment that we 
are beginning to believe like the 
celebrated Mrs. Harris—she doesn’t 
exist. 


A Charming Comedy. 
r. and Mrs. Cosmo Hamilton’s 
most amusing comedy entitled 
A Sense of Humour was successfully 
produced last week at The Play- 
house, and judging by the applause 
ought certainly to fill the theatre lor 
some time to come. 


A Strong Programme. 
‘The attractions booked for the 
present season at the Kenning- 
ton Theatre are perhaps even more 
attractive than ever. On Septem- 
ber 13 The Belle of Brittany will 
pay a visit, the company including 
Mr. George Graves and Miss Maud 
Boyd. Following this the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company will give a 
three - weeks season of all the 
famous Savoy operas. Then follows 
The Flag Lieutenant; The Dashing 
Little Duke, with Miss Ellaline 
‘Terriss ; ‘Marri iages of Mayfair ; Vero- 
nique, with Miss Ruth Vincent ; Miss 
Julia Neilsonand Mr. Fred ‘Terry; ;and 
Walter Passmore in Merrie England. 
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SCARBOROUGH: 


THE QUEEN OF NORTHERN WATERING PLACES, 


Magnificent Scenery. Waiks, Motoring, and Driving. 
Golf, Tennis, Croquet, &e. 


Write to the Town Cierk, No. 2, Town Hall Buildings, Scarborough, for Illustrated Booklet. 


SCARBOROUGH. —Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links. 
Lounge and billiard room. Terms moderate and inclusive. H, Furniss, Manager. 


CARBOROUGH.—Spa Boarding Establishment.—Best equipped. Largest central lounge, 
spacious dining hall, recreation room. Lift, ‘phones, gas, and electric light in all bedrooms. 
Oxford College Kitchen Staff. Illus. tariff free—Apply, D. ASHLEY. 


S CARBOROUGH.—House Agents.—Furnished Houses and Apartments near sea and Spa. 
Write stating requirements —W. RownTREE & Sons, Scarborough. 


r CARBOROUGH.—Where to Shop—W. RowNnTREE & Sons, Drapers and House Furnishers. 
New Drapery Catalogue just issued. Patterns, Sketches, and Materials sent by first Post 
or Rail. Write for Patterns of twelve new Colours to 37, Westborough, Scarborough. 


G CARBOROUGH.— Walker e Hutton's Garagen Sh Nicholas Cliff (opposite Grand Hotel) 
and South Cliff, West Street. Perfectly equipped and up-to-date. Attendance day and night. 
Supplies of any description. 


‘ 

HARROGATE ‘at rretsuae. 
Bracing Moorland Air. 

Magnificent Walks and Drives. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (50 Treatments), 


including Sujphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c, Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, to H. J. 
BUCKLAND General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


Splendid Scenery. 
Extensive Pine Woods. 


ARROGATE.—Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray. Near station and pump room. 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor, THos. RILEy. 


HARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute's walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel. Motor Garage. ‘Grams: Grand.” ’Phone: 1017. 


HARROGATE.—The Granby. Facing the Stray. Stands in extensive grounds beautifully 
situated. Lawn tennis. Electric light. Excellent stabling. Nearest Hotel to new Golf 
Links. For terms apply the Manager 


HARROGATE. Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the ‘*'CAMWAL" Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 


ARROGATE.—Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal, 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: *’ Wellington, Harrogate.” 


ARROGATE.—Westminster Boarding House. Near Wells, Baths, &c, in pleasantest 
part. Mrs. GLasney, Proprietress 


HARROGATE.—Send for Price List to the Lady Jam Maker. Saacialist in Wannalades: 
&ec. ue 


HARROGATE. — Farrah's World-famed Toffee. Obtainable at all London Stores, and at the 
Kiosk, Imperial Exhibition, Shepherd's Bush 


[LKLEY.— Wells House Hotel. Beautifully situated on the edge of Rombald'’s Moor. Golf 
free to Visitors. For tariff, apply Manageress. 


THE TATLER 


ALL, ROADS LEAD TO wi 
LEAN DU DN ©: 


Send Postage (2d.) to ‘“ Tourist Clerk,’ Llandudno, for an Illustrated Guide, 
Map, and Official List of Hotels, Boarding Houses, Apartments, &c. 


BANGOR, 7 sagt cor fee 


Easily accessible by Rail and Sea. Charming Country-side. Golf Links. 
Magnificent Walks and Motor Drives, Amusements, &c. Good Climate. 


THE RICHEST SULPHUR IRON WATERS KNOWN. 


TREFRIW cuatyseate WELLS 


Nature’s Cure for Anzmia, chronic Rheumatism, | 
Indigestion, Nervous & Skin complaints, Neuritis, &c. 


PUMPROOM AND BATHS OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


The Waters ure also supplied in perfect Spa condition for Home Treatment. Send for free 
descriptive Medical Booklet and Illustrated Guide, &c., to MANAGER, TREFRIW WELLS, N.WALES 


CONWAY. 


River and Sea; Marine Promenades; Historical Castle and famous Plas Mawr; 
Interesting Ruins. Beautiful Scenery and Coast-line. 


BATH. The Queen of Spas. 
FAMOUS HOT SPRINGS AND MODERN BATHS. 


Charming Countryside. Magnificent Walks and Motor Drives. Old Roman City. 
Every Attraction. Amusements, &c. Perfect Climate. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet to Director of Baths, Grand Pump Room, Bath. 


BATH. For After Treatment, Sulis Water.—Direct from Sulis Springs.—Apply to CaTEr, 
STOFFELL, and Fortt, and from all Stores. 


ATH.—Fortt, Hatt & Billings, House Agents.—Apply for Furnished and Unfurnished 
Houses in Town and Countrv. 


BATH.- Powell & Powell, House and Estate Agents.—Illustrated Lists free. 18, Old Bond 


BATH. Oliver Biscuits or Celebrated Bath Buns are “ mailed” by Manufacturers, ForttT’s, 
Milsom Street. 


BOSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
and boating. Motor garage. Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. Knaacs. 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BRIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled'Héte 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN, Proprietress. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. ; Ideal Summer Resort. 
Centre of beautiful and historic country. Enlarged and re-modelled. Large stables and 
garage. Moderate terms. Telephones 0659 and 109 Leamington. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week endat Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearest togolflinks, 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


3d. 6d. Is 


BEETLES. 
MOTH 


Cin Blankets, 
Furs, etc.) 


NO MORE LOST LUGGAGE. 
ae PERRY'S 


UNIVERSAL LUGGAGE TAG. 


NO TWO ALIKE. 


Printed and Numbered on both sides. 
Approved by ALL Railway Companies. 


Per packet Od. of 6 Labels. 
Of all Stores, Tourist Agents, Bookstalls, Stationers, &c. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


GS TRATHPEFFER SPA.—Ben Wyvis Hotel. The principal Hotel at the Spa; commanding 
situation in full view of the massive BEN, and amidst scenery unsurpassed in the Highlands. 
Illustrated Tariff Booklet free on application, Telegrams—** Ben Wyvis, Strathpeffer.”’ 


STRATHPEFFER SPA.—Spa Hotel. Oldest established and leading Hotel. Occupying 
highest and healthiest situation. Patronised by Royalty. Terms, August and September from 
3 to 6 guineas weekly. Reduced terms for other months. Telegrams: “* Wallace, Strathpeffer."’ 


CHAMONIX. AYO" ienny Sinaloa. chinsereans 0 une 


Prospectus sent on application to TairRAz-CouTTET. 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH & BREATH 


Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 
Delicious to the Taste. 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers th 
world, 28. Gd. per erect! _ 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, 


Put up in Glass Jars, price 7s. 


A Propared only by THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG Co, 
Ltd., 33, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


THIS GOUPON-INSURANGE-TIGKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 


£2 rereye) WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate St. 
9 


London, E.C., to the legal personal 


representative of the bond side holder of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's 


passenger train in which such holder is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder. 


Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of the essence of the contract, viz. :— 


(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (3) that such holder's usual signature shall have been written in ink or pencil, in the space provided underneath, before the accident, (cl that notice of the accident be 
given to the Corporation at its Principal Office in London within fourteen days after its occurrence, (@) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon requést tor the same by the 
Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week of issue only, 


This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the ‘‘OcEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, LimiTep, Act, 1890," Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when they 


are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 


The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a premium under sectton 33 of the Act. A pr.nt of the Act can be seen at the Principal Office of the Corporation, 


Week of issue, from September 8, 1909. 


Signature. 


Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct to the Publisher, or to a Newsagent are not required to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, 
but will be held covered under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate to this effect be obtained in respect of each period 
of subscription. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompanied by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 


THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lid., 36-44, Moorgate Sireet, London, E.C. 


THE TATLER {No. 428, SrpremBer 8, 1906 


When you can’t get back to the land you can 
— always get back to Country Life, that is — 


hee = 
lobacco and Cigarettes 


Co 
Country Life—‘Pure, natural and good,” said Cowper. The phrase, 
accurately describes both ‘‘Country Life’? Tobacco and Cigarettes. 
“COUNTRY LIFE” SMOKING MIXTURE has a distinction and 
character entirely itsown. Itis sold intwostrengths—Mild and Medium 
“COUNTRY LIFE” CIGARETTES are manufactured from pure 
Virginia tobacco only and possess the delicate charm ofa perfect cigarette 
May be obtained from all purveyors of Tobacco or Cigarettes. 


Illustrated Lists of the ‘‘BORD" Pianos will be sent free, showing 
prices and rates of hire of the various Models, on the THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM, from 15/- per month. Second hand, from 10/6 per month, | 


The '‘BECHSTEIN” Piano; may also be had on the same system, at 
advantageous prices and terms. Pianos EXCHANGED. 
LiperaL Discounts FoR CasH. 


CHAS. STILES & Co., 74 


> 
e 


& 76, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Lo). 


CARRIAG 


gp CLEANED BY 


am 


+ + NEW FOR 


TO LOOK LIKE VS 


DRESSES | 
FoR 4. /_° CLEANED 


To do absolutely the BEST WORK 
is the outstanding principle of our 
business. 

LADIES’ GARMENTS of every de- 
scription CLEANED and DYED. 
Send at once for our Price List, 


Strongest Sulphur Waters in Europe at Strathpeffer. cure Gout, 
Rheumatism, and Skin Troubles. Magnificent Scenery. age Life, Moun- 
tain Air. Golfing, Fishing, and Shooting. A Highland Holiday this year 
at Strathpeffer means no dull moment. Grand Orchestra plays daily. 


Illustrated Guide with Coloured Maps and Views forwarded for 6d. in Stamps. Apply 
MANAGER, Pump HousE,-STRATHPEFFER, N.B. 


a 


93 HALLCROFT R? | 


<0, MALL 
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